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NOTE AND COMMENT. 


Tue picture which forms our illustrated supplement 
this week is of an old-time scene in the Indian country. 
It complements the illustration in our issue of April 1 
of the Indian women cutting up the meat after the 
hunt. The picture to-day tells its own story. It is the 
return to camp with the meat, It is a leaf out of the 
past; but there are still many who can summon for them- 
selves just such scenes from their memory of old days 
in the West, and they will testify to Mr. Deming’s happy 
reproduction of a typical incident of plains life. 

In those days the hunt was arduous. The people who 
killed buffalo before the white man came did so exclus- 
ively for subsistence. It was hard work, and while they 
knew something of the excitement and stimulus the mod- 
ern sportsman finds in the pleasure of the chase, the 
purpose then was purely utilitarian, to provide the fam- 
ily supplies. And as here shown, the women of the 
household had their part in the work as well as the men. 
To them fell the task of butchering and packing in; 
what our more modern civilization leaves for the men 
was in those days performed by the wives and mothers 
and sisters. 





If we may believe the old accounts of buffalo hunting in 
the period before the advent of the horse, it was not 
only arduous, but hazardotis. We have a picture of it 
in Pere Marquette’s journal of his expedition to dis- 
cover the Mississippi River, Like all the Jesuit mission- 
aries who explored the continent in advance of other 
white men, Marquette gives familiar insight into savage 
life and ways, and takes pains to record not only his 
observations of the people, but of the fish and game as 
well. On his way down the Mississippi River he saw 
vast herds of pisikious or wild cattle “more corpulent” 
than the cattle of France, having great humps, and 
manes which falling over their faces gave them a 
hideous appearance and obscured their vision. They 
were scattered over the prairie like herds of cattle. Mar- 
quette counted one band of 400. “They are very fierce,” 
he writes, “and not a year passes without their killing 
some Indian. When attacked they take a man with their 
horns if they can, lift him up and then dash him to the 
ground, trample on him and kill him. When you fire at 
them from a distance with gun or bow, you must throw 
yourself on the ground as soon as you fire and hide in 
the grass, for if they perceive the one who fired they 
rush on him and attack him.” 





This was in 1673, before the firearms brought into 
the country by the fur traders had become common, and 
when the usual weapon of the chase was still the 
bow. Under these conditions we may well. understand 
how the buffalo was a formidable creature, and how the 
savage who hunted afoot verily took-his life in his hands. 
When horses were acquired by the tribes, and feeble 
man became a centaur, the situation was changed. From 
this new apparition the buffalo fled in terror. When the 
white man appeared on the scene the fear of human kind 
grew with experience. From the undaunted creatures 
which, when attacked, “if they perceive the one who fired 
rush on him and attack him,” the game stampeded at the 
sight of their pursuers; and the most vivid and most last- 
ing picture of the American buffalo, as we recall it to- 
day, is of herds in retreat, a whole species “on the run,” 
enveloped in the dust of the retreat, and vanishing into 
oblivion. 


We could make no announcement which would give 
more genuine satisfaction than the promise of a new 
series of chapters from the pen of Rowland E. Robinson, 
descriptive of nature and human nature in Vermont, In 
this story Mr. Robinson goes back to “Pioneet Days,” 


who is ever felicitous, whether his theme be of the 
woods and the wild creatures that dwell in them, or of 
men and women with their mingled virtues and frailties, 
Mr. Robinson has won for himself an unique and secure 
place among the authors of his time; and in this new 
story will be found the qualities which have made the 
other Danvis series so popular. The first chapter is 
printed to-day; the second will follow next week. 
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A whole volume might be written on the relations, 
happy and unhappy, which exist between the visiting 
sportsman and those he visits, whether his host be an old 
friend, a chance acquaintance, or just a camp keeper or 
hotel man pure and simple. The letters which are pub- 
lished in our shooting and angling columns have in them 
from time to time many pretty illustrations of 
the added satisfaction one finds if his associations at his 
house of entertainment be of a pleasant nature. A fish- 
ing or shooting trip is all the more memorable, if it means 
the forming of new friendships or the strengthening of 
those already established. The pursuits of the field have 
in them, too, a broadening influence, the effect of which 
is more extensive than the limits of individual applica- 
tion. The sportsman as a traveler who gets out of the 
rut of home surroundings, and goes abroad into the 
world to study its people and their ways, must be liberal- 
ized by the experience. Thus travel in pursuit of sport is 
a foe to sectionalism. The man from the East who goes 
West for his shooting, the man of the West who comes 
East for his fishing, the Northerner who visits the Caro- 
linas for quail, and the Southerner who seeks trout 
in Michigan, each and all return home with a better 
knowledge of the people they meet; and from the better 
understanding of one another comes, as of course, the 
closer:sympathy. Your much-traveled sportsman tourist 
is tolerant and cosmopolitan ;.no civil war growing out 
of sectionalism could ever disturb the serenity of a people 
devoted to the recreations of the field. 


Ce 


Dr. Tarlton H. Bean, who is in charge of the Fores- 
try, Hunting and Fishing, Group 9, of the American ex- 
hibit at the Paris Exposition, tells us that there is every 
promise of an excellent representation by the United 
States in these special fields, particularly as to forests. 
America is so far in advance of Europe in the making of 
fine fishing tackle that a display of this industry in the 
United States, if fairly representative, would be certain 
to surpass that made by any other country; and we trust 
that Dr. Bean may be successful in securing the co-opera- 
tion of our tackle makers and in gathering for Paris a 
creditable exhibit. 

The Paris Exposition will open April 15 and close 
Nov. 5, 1900. The grounds are located in the center of 
Paris, on the banks of the River Seine, and include an 
area of 336 acres, or less than one-half of the extent of 
grounds occupied by the Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago, in 1893. The forestry exhibit of the United States 
will be located in the Palace of Forestry, Fishery and 
the Chase, near the junction of the Avenue de Suffren 
with the Seine, and in the annex to that building. 

The amount of space available for forestry is small, 
and for that reason the exhibit must be chiefly collective; 
but individual space will be allotted to manufacturers, 
corporations or associations, local or State, so fur as cir- 
cumstances will permit. Every exhibitor in a collective 
exhibit will receive the same cor$ideration from the 
jury of awards as if he were exhibiting in space allotted 
to him as an individual and covering a large area. In- 
formation may be obtained from the offices of the Com- 
mission, in the Auditorium Building, Chicago, or the 
Equitable Building, New York, by persons who desire 
to become exhibitors. This explains the relations of the 
exhibitors to the United States Commission and to the 
French authorities. 





Those who remember Mr, Hofer’s account of his cap- 
ture of beaver in the Yellowstone Park for transferring 
to the National Zoological Park in. Washington, will be 
interested to know that the beaver have established them- 
selves in their new home. We give an illustration taken 
from the ctirrent report of the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution showing a beaver dam in. the Park. 
Owing to the sequestered situation of the beaver colony, 
few who visit the Park have an opportunity of seeing 
the animals or their secluded retreat. It is certainly an 


extremely interesting phase of wild life here exhibited, 
that close to a large city these retiring creatures should 
have settled down to build homes as in their original 
wilderness surroundings in the Rockies. Some of the 
beaver which escaped from the Park, we believe, were 
afterward discovered in a home which they had estab- 
lished for themselves on one of the neighboring streams 
near Washington. 





Superintendent Baker’s report shows that the National 
Zoo is in a promising condition. The collection of living 
animals used for purposes of exhibition during the year 
comprised 549 specimens, embracing 124 species, the value 
of the animals belonging to the Government being esti- 
mated at $25,000. The magnificent possession which we 
have in this Zoological Park is not appreciated as it 
should be by the public. Those who are interested in our 
native American wild life should not fail when visiting 
Washington to make excursions to the Park. It is readily 
accessible by trolley lines, and in the magnitude of the 
area, the natural beauty of its contours, the number and 
variety of the specimens, and the admirable provision 
made for showing them, one will find entertainment for 
an hour, a day or a week. 





Dr. Jos. Kalbfus, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission sends us the text of the new game warden 
law, which we publish in full, both for the benefit of 
Pennsylvania readers and of others who may see in this 
system something worthy of adoption elsewhere. There 
is no good reason why in every case the laws intended to 
protect the fish and the game should be set apart from 
other laws by taking their enforcement out of the hands 
of the regularly constituted executive agents. The plan 
adopted by Pennsylvania of making constables ex-officio 
game wardens, and not only this, but prescribing pun- 
ishment for them if they do not perform their duty, is 
one which we shall watch with much interest, because 
it seems to us to offer a solution of what is often a per- 
plexing problem. 





What an extraordinary picture that is which is drawn 
by our correspondent, J. B. D., writing from Bingham, 
Mich., where he is encamped on the shore of Carp Lake, 
famous as an old-time resort of the Kingfishers. Carp 
Lake is the chosen nesting ground for wildfowl. Under 
ordinary conditions of savagery, let us say, the birds 
would find there an unmolested refuge for their nests and 
young. The same harbor would be accorded to them un- 
der any decent civilized system of shooting and regard 
for the game; but under the -Michigan regime, which 
has just been put into operation by the enactment of a 
law permitting spring shooting, Carp Lake is now in- 
vaded early and late in the day by shooters who harry 
the fowl on their nesting ground and kill the ducks, 
which should be left to lay their eggs and rear their 
young. We cannot imagine any reasonable defense for 
this spring shooting under the conditions here de- 
scribed. It is wrong in its very essence, for it is a 
crime against nature. Our correspondent very perti- 
nently puts the inquiry whether the spring shooter is the 
only one in the State whose interests are to be con- 
sidered. 





Mr. J. S. Hunter, writing from Nebraska, records that 
he has just obtained a natural history specimen rare in 
that country, being nothing less than a young python 
about three feet in length. The snake came in a bunch 
of bananas from some Central American port. Such 
accidental importations of exotic species are: not infre- 
quently chronicled; some of them are referred to in the 
paper given in another column by Mr. T. S. Palmer, of 
the Biological Survey. Mr. Palmer has collected and 
summarized information covering a very wide field, of 
the introduction and acclimatization of exotic species in 
various lands; and his paper is not only an interesting 
contribution to natural history, but a presentation of facts 
and principles which have economic value for the warning 
and instruction contained in them. 





Owing to the observance of Decoration Day this issue 
goes to press a day earlier than usual; and much news 
matter which otherwise would have appeared has of neces- 
sity been put over. 
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The Fportsman Tourist. - 





Pioneer Days. 


—— 


I.—At the Deer’s Feai. 


OnE evening more than a century and a quarter ago 
these was a motley company gathered in the bar-room of 
the ““Deer’s Head’Tavern,” the house of entertainment for 
man and beast in one of the border towns of Connecticut. 
There were farmers of the neighborhood, the blacksmith, 
the shoemaker and the hatter, already proverbially drunk ; 
and there were young men, who dropped in to gather news 
of the wild new lands to the northward from returning 
explorers and speculators. 

Among these was an old hunter, a ranger of the old 
war, on his way to the rich trapping grounds that he had 
discovered and made note of, during his military service. 
He was a wiry little man, baked in the sun; past middle 
age, smoked by a thousand camp-fires, salted by the 
snows of many winters, until his hair and stubblv beard 
were as grizzled as a frosted hemlock, and his skin the 
color and toughness of jerked venison. His well-ripened 
nose went frequently into a mug of flip, which he was 
drinking at the expense of his most interested listener, a 
tall, muscular young man, with keen gray eyes, a promi- 
nent pointed nose, and a firm set mouth, all constantly 
turned upon the hunter to catch every word that dropped 
from his lips. 

There was another listener, who was giving very close, 
though not so noticeable attention, while as yet taking no 
part in the conversation, but who silently sipped his rum 
and water as he cast furtive sidelong glances of his sharp, 
black eyes upon the old ranger and his young friend. He 
was clad from head to foot in a worn suit of rusty black 

which, with a sanctimonious cast of countenance, gave 
Him the appearance of a clergyman. 

“Yes, sit,” the hunter said, withdrawing his nose from 
the mug after an exhaustive draught, and looking sug- 
gestively into.the empty vessel, “if I was a young man, 
which I hain’t, an’ wanted tu farm it for a livin’, which I 
don’t, bein’ tew old a dog tu I’arn new tricks, I'd jest go 
up there int’ the wilderness, way up, ye understan’, where 
there hain’t nob’dy, an’ I’d make me a pitch nigh tu good 
trappin’, an’ I’d resk but what I'd git enough fur, in tew 
year, fall an’ winter, tu pay for my land.” 

“Du you know any sech a place?” the young man asked. 

“Lord bless ye, dozens on ’em, on the Great Otter, an’ 
the Little Otter, an’ on the Lewis Creek, acres an’ acres, 
flat as this ’ere floor, an’ where you hafter hunt half a 
day tu find tew stuns tu crack a but’nut.” 

“It’s a turrible ways off, hain’t it?” the young man 
asked, his eyes wistfully following the trim figure of the 
landiord’s daughter, who now entered the room and 
traversed the length of it in quest of her father, who was 
busy at the fireplace, heating the loggerhead for the con- 
coction of two fresh mugs of flip. Her hair was red- 
gold, her cheeks red roses, and her eyes of violet blue, 
wherewith she cast a bewitching glance on the young 
man, as she passed, and bestowed a nod of her pretty 


‘2: 


' head. 


“Lord, she’s a pooty one!” the hunter remarked in un- 
feigned admiration. ‘‘Naow, if you could get her tu jine 
ye, boy, in makin’ a pitch up there, you'd be fixed com- 

lete.” 

. He drained the stale remaining drops from his mug, and 
his companion, noting his unslaked thirst, ordered a 
replenishing of the mugs with a further purpose of 
covering his blushing confusion. “Why, yes,” the ranger 
resumed, waiting thirstily with watery mouth, “the 
maouths of them streams is a good ways off, but the Great 
Otter head’s nigher, not far from the West River, which, 
an’ it, was a main part o’ the ol’ Injun Road. Look a’ 
here,” he drew from his pocket a flat powder horn en- 
graved in black outlines with a rude maa, of Champlain 
and its tributaties, “it is daown in the flat country nigh 
the lake, but where you want to go is near the maouth of 
the Little Otter, or the Lewis, where the’s better farm 
land and trappin’ ground.” 

The clerical looking stranger pricked his ears at these 
names, and clearing his throat to call attention, Said 
blandly, addressing the younger man: “My young friend, 
if you have an idea of going into the new country, as 
your friend so wisely advises, I think I can help you to the 
very place you want.” Thereupon he drew a map from 
his pocket and spread it upon the table. It was a plotted 
map of a township in the New Hampshire Grants, show- 
ing every numbered lot and the course of the streams. 

“There,” said the stranger, laying his finger on a lot 
between the mouths of two small rivers where they en- 
tered the lake, “there’s a lot ’at I’ve took on a debt an’ 
can sell dog cheap for cash, an’ it’s exactly what you 
want for the purpose your friend here is a-speakin’ of. 
Just look at it, a-layin’ on two rivers, with a mill seat an’ 
both of ’em, in it, an’ trappin’ an’ fishin’ right tu your 
door.” 

“Tt does look temptin’,” said the old ranger, studying 

it attentively; “but I can’t seem tu remember no falls so 
Jow down on the Little Otter or the Lewis, ary one. Was 
you ever there, stranger?” 
” ‘The landlord now came with the foaming mugs diffus- 
ing a pungent fragrance of beer and spirit as he ‘set them 
before his guests, and gave them a finishing touch of 
creaminess with a sizzling plunge of the jointed logger- 
head. : 

“Buyin’ of ye a right o’ land up in the Hampshire 
Grants, Josier?” he asked, glancing down at the map. 

“Wal, a-thinkin’ on’t some,” the young man replied. 

“A good idee, for a young feller,” said the landlord en- 
courtagingly. “Jest what I’d du if I was your age, bein’ 
the’s no gre’t chance here, in the old settlements. Mr. 
«Capron, here ’s jest come from up that way—he can tell 
ye all abaout it. Mr. Capron, this ‘ere ’s my young 
neighbor, Josier Hill, an’ this is Kinelm Dalrymple, one o’ 
Major Rogers’ Rangers in the ol’ war.” 

“Hope I see you, gentlemen, an’ here’s to our better 
acquaintance,” he touched the glass to his lips and the 
others responded in the same manner. 

“T’yve scaouted the country allover bv land an’ water an’ 
I disremember falls on any stream wi’in three mild o’ the 
lake. Hev you been there, Mr. Capron?” 

“@andidly, I hain’t, but a friend o’ mine has, and I de- 
pend as much on his account as if I'd seen it,” 


“Wal, it don’t make no diffrence abaout the mill seats. 


Capron resumed: “In @travifin’ throagh this vale 7 
teats if one can give a helpin’ hand tu a feller mortal he 
helps hisself, sort o’ boosts Both, so to speak—which is 
what I want to do for.our young friend and myself.” — 

“Be you a minister, Mr. Capron?” Josiah asked, looking 
at him with the suspicion of an ungodly person. 

“I am not, but I hope, a humble follower in the foot- 
step$.of the Master,” said Mr. Capron, dropping his eye- 
lids and looking meek. aie 

“Hear the damned wolf in black sheep’s clothing!” said 
a florid, fair-haired giant who was drinking all that was 
good for him at a neighboring table, with the drunken 
hatter and.a handsome dark-haired young man for his 
companions. “If the Master caught him a-follerin’ him, 
he’d kick him so high, he could hear the Apostles’sneeze.” 

“That big feller over there,” the landlord whispered, 
pointing to the trio, “is a takin’ up lots o’ land in the 
Grants, him an’ his brothers. That han’some little chap ’s 
one on ’em—Stub Allen, they call him. T’other one is ol’ 
Ethan, a reg’lar ol’ war-hoss, ’at fears neither God, man 
or devil.” 

“All ’raound my hat I wears the green willer,” the 
hatter howled in a high falsetto, that cracked and fell in a 
ruin of rumbling bass. 

“H-s-s-sh!” the handsome brother catitioned with a 
sidewise toss of his curly pate toward the landlord. 

“’*S my hat! I made it,’n’ I'll wear willer on er hat ’f 
I min’ ter, ’n’ I'll sing ’bout ’em ’f I min’ ter!” the hatter 
hiccoughed, glaring savagely into space. 

“That damned fool of a hatter is drunk ag’in,” the land- 
lord remarked, sorrowfully. “I'll hafter send him hum tu 
rights. Say, Bellows,” to the brawny blacksmith, “can’t 
you coax Felt home? He’s full enough.” 

“Oh, yes, I can coax him,” the smith said, rising and 
going across to the little hatter. “Come, Felt, it’s time you 
an’ me was tu hum. Come!” 

“Mr. Felt-hat is my guest, and he’ll go home when he 
and I please,” the flaxen-haired giant roared. 

“But his wife’s a-waitin’ for him, Mr. Allen,” the black- 
smith urged, mildly, but with a dangerous glitter in his 
cavernous black eyes. 

a eT Allen, if you please,” the giant amended his 
title. 

“Beg pardon, Capt’in Allen. 
abaout him.” 

“Oh well, that alters the case—the ladies must always 
be considered,” said the placated giant. “Let me assist 
you, old Hammer-and-Anvil.” So saying, he picked up 
the little hatter and flung him across the blacksmith’s 
shoulder, where he hung limply, dangling arms and legs 
as the smith bore him away amid the cheers of the com- 
pany. 

The company now began to disperse, some perhaps hur- 
ried by the example of the poor hatter, others having no 
need of it. To whatever sort the fair giant belonged, he 
arose from his seat, towering above all others. 

“Come, Stub, they’ve broke our trinity, so le’s go tu 
bed—when I’ve pronounced the benediction.” Then 
spreading out his brawny hands on a level with most 
heads, “The blessing of the Great Jehovah be upon this 
goodly company and upon this house—even unto that 
clerical gentleman over there, and especially upon all the 
Lord’s anointed who intend going up into the wilderness 
to make it blossom like the rose.” 

“I’m no minister, Captain Allen, but a lawyer,” said 
Capron. 

“Ah, indeed, a scribe, not a Pharisee,” said Allen. Good 
night, gentlemen. Come on, Stub,” and with that took up 
a candle, and followed by his brother, strode away with a 
tread that made all the glasses ring. 

“Now we're more by ourselves,” said Capron, looking 
around the almost empty room with its clouds of wavering 
smoke and the unsnuffed candles gleaming dimly through 
them. “I'll make you an offer. I'll give you a deed o’ 
this right o’ land for ten pound, the balance of fifteen 
pounds to be paid in three notes on long time, to make it 
easy for you. If I wasn’t in need of money, I wouldn’t 
make sech a sacrifice. What do you say, Mr. Hill?” 

“A pooty ‘good chance,” Dalrymple said, looking at 
Josiah, “‘n’ if you’re a mind’ ter take it, I'll go ‘long wi’ 
ye, an’ help ye build a log haouse, an’ go snucks wi’ ye on 
trappin’, for the sake o’ hevin’ company an’ a place tu 
stay. Naow, what d’ye say?” 

“T’'ll let ye know in ten minutes,” said Josiah, after a 
few minutes pondering. “Is Mistress Chloe in the kitchen, 
Mr. Jarvis?” he asked the landlord, and upon an affirma- 
tive answer, arose and went out to the kitchen, where he 
found the buxom Chloe taking a final oversight of her 
finished labors. 


“Why, Josier Hill!” she said, with an affectation of 
surprise, and a pout on her pretty lips that her smiling 
eyes belied, “I reckoned you wan’t goin’ tu gi’: me a 
word this night, you was so took up wi’ them hateful ol’ 
men, an’ your flip. That han’some Mr. Allen had more 
looks for me ’an what you had. My! hain’t his eyes 
black, though !” 

“Never you heed ’em, Chloe, they don’t mean you no 
good,” he said, taking both her hands in his and cade 
down at her with tender seriousness, “I hev got a word 
for ye, in sober airnest, an’ I'll say it right naow wi’aout 
no beatin’ ’round the bush.” 

“Law, Josier. you ’most scare me, you look so solemn.” 

“Tt’s solemn business. . I’m thinkin’ 0’ goin’ up int’ the 
New Hampshire Grants, an’ makin’ a pitch. If I du, an’ 
*git a home made ready for ye, snug an’ comf’t’ble by a 
year from naow, will ye go an” share it wi’ me? We've 
knowed each other since we was babies, an’ hed ought tu 
know by naow whether we can stan’ it together all aour 
lives. It won’t be an easy life for a spell, but I'll du the 
best I can for ye, an’ it’ll go better arter a few years. It’s 
a’st’or’nary country up there, an’ there’s nothin’ tu be 
feared on naow but natur’ an’ wild beasts, sence the war’s 
over an’ the Injuns quilled. Gi’ me an answer, Chloe, an’ 
if it’s yes, I'll go, an’ if it’s no, I'll go, but I don’t want tu 
make no pitch. For God’s sake, say yes, if you can.” 

“Law, Josier. you're so sudden I hain’t no breath tu 
answer you.” she gasped, pale as a lily. 

“ “You've knowed all along ’at.I wanted ye, an’ you'd 
ort tu know by naow whether you'll hev me or no.” 

“A year, you say?” 

“Yes, in a year I'll come for ye.” : 
“Well, then, yes. You knowed I couldn’t say no when 


* Josier don’t want none.” 


His wife ‘ll be oneasy 


you as’ ’t. But it is an awful ways off to go; an’ a lun- 
some life for a woman.” 

“It’s IunsOmer for asman all by hisself. I weuldn’t 
never be funsome wi’ you,” 

: -. diff'nt wi’ men. Well, it's a hull year fust, any- 
ways 

Ves, an’ Tecan du lots ina year, an’ we'll be faithful 
an’ true, Chloe.” 

“Faithful an’,true, of course, we will, or least ways, I 
shall. : There, you’vye taowsled my hair till it looks as if 
the witches hed been in it. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

Josiah’s companions exchanged significant glances when 
he returned to them within the appointed time, his face 
calmly radiant, and announced, “It’s a, bargain, Mr. 
Capron, an’ you may draw the writin’s if:you can show 
me a clear title.” 

Thereupon the lawyer produced a parchment duly con- 
veying to him a certain right of land from one of the 
original grantees of the township of Lakefield on Lake 
Champlain in his Majesty’s Province of New Hampshire. 
This being apparently correct, the lawyer proceeded to 
make another deed to Josiah Hill, which was signed: by 
him, Anthony Capron, and witnessed by the landlord 
and Kenelm Dalrymple, to be acknowledged next day be- 
fore a magistrate, 

“I conclude you've found you a pardner, Mr. Hill,” 
Capron said, slyly. 

“Yes,” Josiah answered, imperturbable, but for blushes. 
“Mr. Dalrymple here’s a sort of a pardner.” 

Dalrymple took a final pull at his mug and then taking 
up the candle after snuffing it with his fingers, sucked the 
fluctuating flame into his black pipe until the heel was 
well ignited, and said 

“Wal, seein’ aour business is all squared up, we might 
as well turn intu aour blankets. Good night, gentlemen.” 

The hostler came in and blew out the candle in his tin 
lantern, and made up his bed in the bunk; the landlord 
carefully banked the coals in the fireplace; Josiah de- 
parted ; the lawyer went to his room; the bar-room lapsed 
into silence and dim confusion of objects, as the flat cloud 
of tobacco smoke and the mixed fumes of the various 
liquors slowly drifted up the wide chimney. 

Row anp E. Rosinson. 


With the Everglade Seminoles. 


THE, sportsman who wants adventure, game, glory and 
conquest may find all four in the Everglades of Florida; 
but the man who has hunted with the daring Seminole 
Indian will forever after feel the tameness of hunting 
under ordinary conditions. However fast the door of 
the swamp may be locked, it opens quickly enough to 
whomsoever carries the key. The Seminole is the true 
key-bearer, and with moccasined foot he enters when 
and where he will. The interior yet remains to the 
white man largely a terra incognita. The Everglades are 
simply immense streaks of long, low, level prairies cov- 
ered for the most part with water, saw grass, dense vines, 
reeds and canes, and here and there dotted with little 
islands. This vast region comprises 4,000 square miles 
of tropical swamp. With an elevated position and a 
rare atmosphere the view that would meet the eye would 
differ from any other on the great globe. A thousand 
square miles of saw grass -would be seen spreading out 
in the shape of an artist’s palette. Toward the end would 
be seen a series of little inland lakes, fed by minia- 
ture rivers. Interblending with these lakes thousands of 
islands would be visible far beyond the saw grass sea. 
The flutter of bird life would be like the milky way at 
night, and the swarms of insects like a distant sand- 
storm in the desert. Bordering the sedgy lagoons are 
cabbage palms, India-rubber and mangroves, while tan- 
gled vegetation weaves itself in chaotic mass over un- 
derbrush and tree. These are the primeval woods of 
the United States. Like old sentinels, they stand, the 
deep roots seeming to hold the floating marsh in its 
place. The gloom and weirdness are enough to distract 
the strongest mind. Every tree is loaded down with the 
funereal moss, every log is moss-grown and decayed. 
The very cranes and herons, poised on one leg, look 
as mournful as the sprawling toad about to become their 
prey. Deer, bear and panther are plenty. The black 
fox skips nimbly from log to-log and the gray wolf 
sneaks through the thickets, while the raccoon, the ne= 
groes’ friend, creeps through the swamps and lives like 
an epicure on crabs and fish. The cry of the horn owl 
is heard and the far-reaching note of the curlew and fla- 
mingo. A mysterious smoke or mist hangs over the 
Everglades; as to its origin, all sorts of theories have 
been advanced, some going so far as to say that here is 
the crater of an old volcano that has in ages past been 
pushed up out of the sea just above its level and land 
formed around it. .The Seminole Indians say it is the 
“smoke of the Great Spirit.” 

_ Some tourists hire the Indians who frequent civiliza- 
tion to guide them in hunts, but it is not poor Lo’s idea 
to show the white man his hunting grounds; and he will 
take him around and around, always keeping out of 
sight of game with a cunning that would do credit to 
a Connecticut Yankee. Possessing that talisman, friend- 
ship and confidence of the Seminole chiefs, our hunter 
arranged for his first alligator hunt. To simplify the 
account of the tenderfoot’s experience we will give it 
to the reader in his own words: 

“Taking the little steamer Roseada at Kissimmee City, 
a two days’ ride landed us at Bassinger, where I was met 
by an ox-cart, driven and owned by the Seminoles. A 
ride of forty miles, slow but sure, took us to the Indian 
village at Cow Creek. Here I was met by dogs, picca- 
ninnies, squaws and braves. The Senfinole word of wel- 
come was given, ‘Ha-tu-eten-chu, hick-cha-hit-is chay” 
(glad to see you); and having survived it I commenced 
to unpack my ‘provisions, causing the Indians to ex- 
claim, “White man eat plenty.” With time limited and 
eager for the hunt for big game. I rested but a few 
hours and then announced myself ready to “hiepus” 
(go). In a cypress canoe, poled by Chief Tom Tiger 
Tail. with old Chief Tallahassee in the stern. we turned 
our boat toward the interior of the Ev , and for 
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quently getting stuck in the shallow water and marsh, 
all gave more zest to the square mile than a hundred 
hunts in the North could do. The Indians have a keen 
sense of humor, and knowing: I had never killed: bear, 
deer or alligators, said: ‘Indians have fun ojus, with 
white man,’ and as they continued to laugh and talk 
together with significant looks, I took the spirit of the 
fun and asked the question, ‘Nock-a-tel?’ (what is it?) 
at every nity. As we poled along I enjoyed the 
sport with these childish friendly Indians and caught fish, 
too, as never before—till we were tired pulling them in. 
Coming upon an alligator asleep, Tallahassee said, ‘Alla- 
pata, big sleep’ (dead). I punched him and got dashed 
, of water as he disappeared under the surface of the 
water. 

“One feature of the canoe trip worthy of note was 
the exhibition of Indian skill in throwing the spear and 
guiding the canoe at the same time. I could see no 
sign of life anywhere except the swaying of the large 
lily pods on top of the water. Whiz, went the spear with 
a long rope attached, and 3oft. away a great commotion 
was going on. Pulling in the rope, I saw a fine trout, 
which proved to weigh 12lbs. Time and again the In- 
dian threw, always with the same success. Seeing is be- 
lieving, otherwise it would not have been possible to 
have accredited the feat of Capt. Tom Tiger. Whiz, 
went the spear again, and drawing in the rope, no fish 
was attached. Laughingly I chided Tom for missing 
his mark. ‘Me hit him—no kill—cut him.’ I insisted 
not when an instant later the report of the rifle was 
heard and the daring chief had struck a large ’gator just 
between the eyes as he had seen him dart for the wound- 
ed fish speared but a moment before. With a dexterous 
“ pull of the pole we were soon alongside the alligator, 
and with a hook he was landed in the boat with the 
fish still clenched between his teeth. I could only ex- 
claim, ‘Glorious! wonderful!’ The pride of the chief as 
he showed me the cut on the fish from his spear was 
greater than for all the trophies of the day, for he had 
silenced my contradictions and proved to me that ‘In- 
dians no lie,’ 

_ “Reaching the objective point of our trip, the Indians 
tied up the canoe and-after a hearty repast we were 
ready ior the alligator hunt. No game laws obstructed 
our progress, no signboards read, ‘Penalty to trespas- 
sers,, and soon we were equipped for the night hunt. 
Leaving old Tallahassee to watch camp, with a bull’s- 
eye lantern attached to my cap, I took my seat in the 
bow, while Tom Tiger, standing in the stern, propelled 
the canoe with long, dexterous strokes. Reaching a deep 
bayou, where the Seminoles kill hundreds of ’gators 
each year, I was directed to throw the light quietly over 
the water, and the presence of the saurian would be re- 
vealed by the reflection. Silently, slowly, our canoe 
cleaved the dark waters. Truly, the scene was worthy 
the pencil of a‘Doré. A moonless sky, a wild expanse 
--of bleak water, a canoe propelled by a savage, splendid 
and careless in his unconscious grace, and as silent as the 

oarsman of the River Styx. Soon the dismal solitude 

was broken by our entrance into the alligator haunt. 

With stealthy glide through the still, dark water, we were 

soon aware of being near a very large ’gator, the two 

balls of fire shining in the darkness told the tale. With- 
out a ripple the Indian glided his canoe within t1oft. of 

the monster, and a shot between the eyes from a .38 

Winchester blew the top of its head into small pieces. 

Before the reptile could flounder out of reach the car- 

cass was grabbed and pulled into the canoe by Tom 

Tiger, and the spinal cord was severed with an axe to 

prevent any future trouble. 

At the first approach of our light the alligators gazed 
at it in the-most fatuous manner, allowing the boat to 
approach within a very close position; but after one of 
their number had been slain they commenced a-vibrating 
roaring, playing see-saw with their head and tail and 
slowly rolling forth their feelings in deep, thundering 
tones. To me, there seemed to be 500 alligators in that 
body of black water that night, and each and every one 
seemed to turn his burning eyes on my little search- 
light—and they shone like stars. I could easily tell a 
big fellow by noticing if his glaring balls were close 
together or far apart. After killing four or five I called 
out ‘Enough!’ e picture was growing too gruesome. 
The quivering mass of reptiles in our canoe made me 
think longingly of home. ‘Ungah’ (all right), from the 
Indian reassured me, and the canoe was turned toward 
camp. During the evening the Indian chief had killed 
an 11ft. ’gator, and so lifeless did it seem when dragged 
into the canoe that it was not considered necessary to 
cut the neck and back. The extraordinary vitality of 
an alligator keeps it from dying for some time, the 
nerves often living for several hours after the head has 
been severed. Our canoe was loaded to the water’s 
edge, with this large saurian in the bottom. Presently a 
low breathing greeted my ears; soon it grew louder, and 
a faint motion could be felt in the boat. Still I remained 
passive, the Indian poling through the deep, tortuous 
stream. I had instinctively drawn my feet up, when the 
great mouth, which was toward me, opened and began 
snapping angrily. His body began to writhe and twist 
and wriggle, which set all the other alligators in motion. 
The situation was growing critical and dangerous, when 
Capt. Tom, perceiving the trouble, came to the rescue 
with his axe, and none too soon, for the huge saurian 
began lashing his tail from side to side, and had the 
Indian been Ties skillful in handling the canoe we cer- 
tainly would .have been turned overboard. With the 
hideous cargo silenced, the Indian, always cool and 

nerveless, looked up, and with a humorous twinkle in 
his eye said, ‘White man ’fraid ojus” (heap). Thus ended 
my first and last alligator hunt.” 

The fate of the alligator is already sealed. Thousands 
are killed’every year for their hides and teeth, while other 
thousands are killed or wounded by the ambitious tourist. 
The alligators of Florida are a great attraction to vis- 
itors and should be protected just as the famous. seals 
are at San Francisco. They are universal water scav- 
engers, destroying snakes and rendering the coast coun- 
ties safer to the hunter than the interior. 

. Minnie. Moore-WIitson. 

Kissimmee, Fla. 
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Just About a Boy.—XXI. 


“Say, is all this country juss desert like it is here?” 
asked the boy, as he helped himself to-his second cup of 
black coffee. 

“Pretty much the same from here Cleare over to the 
Bighorn Mountains, then it changes. to rough, mountain 
country, with plenty of good water, grass and timber in 
spots, until you get across into Idaho, then it is lava and 
sand with sage brush, and a little grass mixed in until the 
Cascade country begins, just across the Columbia River. 
Over on the Pacific side of that range it is hills and 
timber clear to the ocean.” 

“Gee! That’s where I'l like to go! Seems s’ough 
this old desert is too much alike—all cactus ’n’ horn 
toads ’n’ things ’tull a feller gits plumb tired of ’em. 
Nen th’ water up here’s purt’ near worsen whisky— 
guess that’s why s’ many fellers drinks whisky here too. 
Ain’t no fishin’ I reckon in a thousan’ mild o’ country 
— this nuther. What’s suh use o’ such country, any- 

ow? 


_ “Don’t you see the cattle all around you? That’s use, 
isn’t it? The beef for half the country comes from 
these very hills, my boy, in spite of all this desert and 
desolation. There are men who live out their lives among 
these buttes and coulees, and fight the desert, the In- 
dians, the varmints, water, rattlesnakes, heat and all— 
just to see that you have beef and plenty of it down in 
the States. : 

“There are thousands of wild things up here too; deer, 
antelope, bear, wolves and a host more than furnish meat, 
pelts or sport too—.” 


“We hain’t seen but mighty few of ’em. Where do 


they range anyhow? Seem’s like we’d dought to seen 


somp’n moren kiotes in all the country we’ve been trav- 


elin’, if they’re so plenty.” 
“Well; in the first place, we are not hunting, for the 


season is not right, and in the next place, we have been 
These wild things keep back in the 
hills and don’t cross as plain a trail as we have been 
Do you 
That 
is the divide between this river and the Powder, and 
it is a rough bit of country too—full of gulches and 
cedar patches, and with some pretty good springs scat- 
tered here and there through it, and it is a game country. 
Now, I'll tell you what I don’t mind doing. We can 
drive up to Ward’s ranch and visit with Ike and Phil 
this evening, and then if they happen to be out of meat 
we can all go hunting up Mt. Zahn way to-morrow, and 
get a blacktail buck for a change of grub. ,Mind you, 
no does, and not more than one buck, even if we see 
Anything else besides deer and antelope you 
can call game unless we run into a bunch of elk or 
a stray buffalo or sheep—these we will let go, even if we 


following the trail. 


following unless they shift their feeding places. 
see that blue line of hills off to the west, there? 


a dozen. 


get no deer—understand ?” 
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lost sight of the bunch of antelope, so the bey had to 
hunt something else to interest him. : 

He asked about: the big slag boulders that littered the 
country, and had to. hear the whole geology of the edge of 
the bad lines before he was satisfied; then it was points 
on the’ poison of the centipede that interested him; then 
prairie dogs came in to the conversation, and he freely 
expressed his contempt for the theory that they did with- 
out water and, lived pleasantly in company with owls and 
rattlesnakes. ; 

“Ain’t I killed more ’n one ole rattler with a belly full 
o’ young prairie dogs? You bet, I have, ’n’ nobody wants 
to tell me ’at dogs lives right ’long ’n th’ same holes ‘ith 
snakes—I know better. Th’ rattler ain’t doin’ nothin’ but 
huntin’ pups when he calls on a fambly o’ dogs, nen when 
he’s et up all he kin swaller comf'table he crawls out ’n 
th’ sun ’n’ goes tu sleep fer true, ’n’ nen’s when I git him.” 

While he was dilating on the subject of prairie dogs we 
drove out from the hills and began to cross the last flat 
before reaching Ward’s place, and by 2 o’clock we had 
hailed those worthy brothers and introduced each other 
there on the hot desert. 

Our team was soon taken care of, and we enjoyed our 
first meal that was cooked over a stove for many days 
when we sat down in the rough cabin so far from people 
and things. 

After. dinner our pipes were lit and we sprawled at 
length across some buffalo robes flung on the ground where 
the shadow fell north of the cabin, and there we talked 
the lore of the desert and planned to kill a big buck on 
the morrow, for we were a healthy company, with a long- 
ing for the juicy steaks of venison. 

“Reckon we'd best go too-woard th’ red buttes north o’ 
hyer airly ’n th’ mornin’, C’manch,” said big Ike Ward 
as he looked up into the sky from his point of vantage on 
the flat of his back across the big buffalo robe. 

The blue smoke curled upward from his black pipe, his 
long hair curled about his square features, and one leg 
rocked up and down across the other bent knee, as Ike 
unfolded the plan for to-morrow, a plan that meant the 
ending of the days for one big buck, for Ike was a man 
who took one, or not more than two cartridges when he 
went after deer, and he always got meat, too. : 

I’ve seen him shoot, and it is a nice bit of action—just 
as cool and easy as though his target was as big as a 
house and standing still, instead of a blue buck no bigger 
than your hand, bouncing across a rough hillside sooyds. 
away—just bouncing like a blue rubber ball for a few 
moments, then when the gun spits its lead and the dust 
flew against the hillside, the buck fell headlong, and did 
not rise. Then Ike would wipe the smoke out of the 
barrel and take a-fresh nip of tobacco and go to the buck. 
That was the man who outlined the way that the buck 
was to die to-morrow. 

“Ef we don’t ketch one clost to th’ spring, we'll hunt 
into them cedar cafions where th’ lion like to fetched Phil 
th’ time he got th’ bull elk up there; reckon we cain’t miss 


“Uh-huh, I savie. Think we kin git a deer, do yeh? 
Gee, but I’d like to git a crack at a nold buck with a 
set o’ horns like a plum thicket! Wouldn’t I, though?” 

“Well, you can have the chance, for I think I can 
just about put my finger on several unless the Indians 
have been raiding down through here or something else 
happened to drive the deer out. I know their runways up 
there all over that country, and I can find a buck without 
much trouble, I guess. 

“Now, let’s hook up and get to Ward’s, for the sun 
is getting up, and it is a big twenty miles from here to 
that line of hills and Ward’s cabin is in the flat just 
this side of the hills.” 

Soon our outfit wended its crooked way across the 
desolate landscape that basked in the first rays of the 
early sun. 

It was still cool and delightful and the boy was all 
animation and chatter as we went along, following 
the gray thread of a trail that wandered up and down, 
twisting back against the bluffs to cross some little 
cafion, then curving back toward Donkey Creek again 
as though it was afraid to lose sight of that miserable 
little excuse for a water course. 

There is always a companionship some way about a 
stream and a trail, and they keep close company where- 
ever they can in the wilderness, be it desert, woods or 
mountains. 

“What’s all them rocks ’n a circle that way for?” 
suddenly asked the youngster, as he noted them beside 
the trail. 

“Teepee rings,” I answered. “What you see there is 
a sign, a record, of a past camp, where some Indians have 
pitched their teepee—probably for a few days, while 
hunting or just traveling. The rocks were piled around 
the lower edge of the teepee skins—the tent walls, you 
know—and when the teepee was taken down the rocks 
were simply rolled off of the edge of the skins, so they 
remained in a circle, just as the squaws left them when 
they folded up their house and vanished. See, there are 
more of them over there, too—there has been a hunting 
party here in all probability, but it was a year or over 
ago, for you see the grass has grown up against the 
rocks and browned there, and there is new grass growing 
around them again.” 

“That’s th’ way they do up here, huh? Don’t use no 
tent pins—juss roll rocks onto th’ bottom o’ th’ tent ’n’ 
hole it down that way? Well, that ain’t a bad idee 
nuther, ’n’ a feller will find out things as he goes along, 


a-gittin’ one in thar shore—’n’ git back ’fore it gits hot, 
100.26. 
And so it was planned. : 
“How was it about Phil and the lion, Ike?” I asked. 
“Ast Phil,” chuckled big Ike. But that is another story. 
Et CoMANcHo, 


Three Brief Notes. 


In regard to the former abundance of salmon in cer- 
tain streams of our country, where they are now rare, 
several references to which have appeared: of late in 
Forest AND STREAM, the same conditions would.seem to 
prevail in other quarters of the world. In reading again 
very recently Scott’s “Old Mortality,’ my attention was 
called to the following in the description of the dinner at 
Milnwood, in the eighth chapter: “A large boiled sal- 
mon would nowadays have indicated more liberal house- 
keeping; but at that period salmon was caught in such 
plenty in the considerable rivers in Scotland, that instead 
of being accounted a delicacy, it was generaily applied to 
feed the servants, who are said sometimes to have stipu- 
lated that they should not be required to eat a food so 
luscious and surfeiting in its quality above five times a 
week.” The “period” referred to was the latter part of 
the seventeenth century; the “nowadays” was the early 
part of the nineteenth century, “Old Mortality” having 
been first published in the year 1816; so that in the course 
of a century the salmon in Scotland would appear to 
have been reduced in numbers from abundance to com- 
parative scarcity. 








I have no desire to take a hand in the scrap now going 
on among the brethren in reference to the intelligence 
of animals; but I don’t see how a man that has ever seen 
a dog can doubt that creature’s intelligence. His every 
act would indicate the possession of mental faculties— 
not perhaps the clear intellect of the cultivated man, 
though the same in kind; perhaps only the feeble, con- 
fused, half-sentient gropings of a little child. I not only 
believe that the dog possesses certain intellectual facul- 
ties—memory, reason, imagination, will, ete.—but to some 
extent a moral nature—the feelings of affection, of grati- 
tude, of anger, of jealousy, of resentment, of modesty, of 
shame. I am not naming these things at random; I am 
guarding my words as I write. Even Dr. Thomas Reid, 
who wrote under the old dispensation, thinks that the 


won't he? 


“What's them white spots ’way over ’n that flat crost th’ 


creek?” 
“Antelope. Take the glass and count them.” 


desire of esteem, of power, and of knowledge, exists in 
“some degree in brute animals of the more sagacious 
kind.” e very term “more sagacious” implies differ- 
ences in mental acumen, in discernment and judgment, 
and hence an intellectual system. But, as Hamlet says, 








“Gee, they’s a whole bunch of ’em, "bout forty er fifty, I 
reckon—'n’ they’s a lot more ’way on up—’n’ more on th’ 
side o’ th’ hill! Gee! They’s a whole herd of ’em! Lot 
o’ big bucks ’mongst ’em, too—I kin see their horns— 
little black shiny ones that curl back ’n’ end in a kind o’ 
a hook, nen they’s a little prong, looks like, juss above ’ur 
eye. Gee, they are purty, ain’t they? Less git one o’ them 

S. ' 

“Do you want to shoot one of them er wait for a black- 
tail buck in the morning?” 

The boy looked through the glass again: then heaved a 
big sigh. “Guess I’d druther wait—but 'they’s a mighty 
big buck in that bunch,” he said. 1 

A few moments later we drove in between the hills and 


“Too much of this.” 





Emerson is so well known as a philosopher and essay- 
ist, that we seldom think of him as a poet, and still more 
rarely as a naturalist, yet in his degree he is as distinctive- 
ly the poet of nature as is Wordsworth. His “Mon- 
adnoc,” “Musketaquid,” and “Woodnotes” are full of the 
love of forest and stream. What can be more poetically 
beautiful than 

“April’s bird 


Blue-coated, flying before from tree to tree”’— 


or, 
“Yonder ragged cliff 


Has thousand faces in a thousand hours’? 
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But: I do not propose to compile the beauties of Emer- 
son. I might as well republish the book at. once. 
would call attention particularly to his sketch of his 
friend Thoreau, in ““Woodnotes.” <A finer tribute was 
never made to a man; 


“And such I Knew, a forest seer, 

A minstrel of the natural year, . 
Foreteller of the vernal ides, 

Wise harbinger of spheres and tides, 
A lover true, who knew by heart, 
Each joy the mountain dales impart.” 


It is, of course, too long to quote in full. I only desire to 
direct the attention of the lover of nature and of poetry to 
this great man’s tribute to one who was well worthy of it: 


‘In unploughed Maine he sought the lumberer’s gang, 
Where from a hundred lakes young rivers sprang; 
He trod the unplanted forest floor, whereon 


The all-seeing sun for ages hath not shone; 
- is + o ” 


Through these green tents, by eldest Nature dressed, 
He roamed, content alike with man and beast 
Where darkness found him he lay glad at night; 
There the red morning touched him with its light.” 


Such was Thoreau, the man who surveyed lands for a 
living and read the [liad in the original for recreation; 
but above all, one who worshipped in nature’s inner sanc- 
tuary, and who seemed to have entered into a league with 
the birds of the air, the creatures of the forest, and the 
denizens of the streams. The squirrels came down from 
the trees and climbed over his shoulders, and he could take 
up fish out of the water in his hands. See how he justi- 
fied his employments: “Bending my steps again to the 
pond,” he says, “my haste to catch pickerel, wading in 
retired meadows, in sloughs and bog holes, in forlorn and 
savage places, appeared for an instant trivial to me who 
had been sent to school and college; but as I ran down 
the hill toward the reddening west, with the rainbow 
over my shoulder, and some faint tinkling sounds borne to 
my ear through the cleansed air, ffom I know not what 
quarter, my good genius seemed to say, “Go fish. and 
hunt far and wide day by day—farther and wider—and 
rest thee by many brooks and hearth-sides without mis- 
giving. Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
Rise free from care before the dawn, and seek adventures. 
Let the noon find thee by other lakes, and the night over- 
take thee everywhere at home. There are no larger fields 
than these, no worthier games than may here be played. 
Grow wild according to thy nature, like these sedges and 
brakes, which will never become English hay. Let the 
thunder rumble; what if it threaten ruin to farmers’ 
crops? That is not its errand to thee. Take shelter under 
the cloud, while they flee to carts and sheds. Let not to 
get a living be thy trade, but thy sport. Enjoy the land, 
but own it not.” 

Hawthorne was the intimate friend of Thoreau, and in 
more than one place in his “American Note Books” and 
“The Old Manse,” he introduces him. “He is a keen and 
delicate observer of nature—a genuine observer—which, I 
suspect,” says Hawthorne, “is almost as rare a character 
as even an original poet; and nature, in return for her 
love, seems to adopt him as her especial child, and shows 
him secrets which few others are allowed to witness. He 
is familiar with beast, fish, fowl and reptile, and has 
strange stories to tell of adventures and friendly passages 
with these lower brethren of mortality. Herb and flower, 
likewise, wherever they grow, whether in garden or wild- 
wood, are his familiar friends. He is also on intimate 
terms with the clouds, and can tell the portents of storms; 
and, strange to say, he seldom walks over a ploughed 
field without picking up an arrow point, spear head, or 
other relic of the red man, as if their spirit willed him to 
be the inheritor of their simple wealth. With all this he 
has more than a tincture of literature—a deep and true 
taste for poetry, especially for the elder poets, and he is 
a good writer. I find him a healthy and wholesome man 
to know.” To hold intercourse with Thoreau, he says, 
“is like hearing the wind among the boughs of a forest 
tree.” 

Nessmuk should have known Thoreau 


T. J. CHAPMAN. 


Glatuyal History. 


Pikas and Marmots. 


For several years past I had a strong desire to invade 
the haunts of the pikas, to study their habits and collect 
specimens, but it was not until the close of July, 1808, 
that my brother and I found ourselves snugly camped in 
the Canadian National Park, Alberta, within a few miles 
of the beautiful Lake Minnewonka, or Devil’s Lake, and 
within close proximity to the haunts of the little chief 
hare. The weather was extremely hot in the daytime, and 
made climbing hard work, but my intense interest to be- 
come acquainted with the pika was the foundation for 
the necessary energy, and early in the morning of Aug. 
6 we started for the base of Mount Ingesmaldie, at the 
southeast corner of the lake. 

The first few miles we had comfortable walking along a 
good road, but soon we found it necessary to strike east- 
ward, and here our troubles began. In the course of 
fifteen or twenty minutes we were seemingly, hopelessly 
entangled in a swamp, surrounded by a small but very 
businesslike crowd of mosquitoes, and firmly convinced 
that we must retrace our steps and try some other way. 
A high dry ridge a little further to the south proved 
much better “navigation,” and another hour found us at 
the base of the slope, my brother suggesting that a flying 
machine or a balloon would be very useful. 

However, two and a half hours’ hard climbing, with 
the sun’s rays scorching our faces, and, incidentally, nu- 
merous halts to take breath and admire the vast panorama 
of mountains and valleys with streams like silver threads 
in the distance, and we near a large spur of volcanic 
rocky ground, with a thin growth of stunted pines, from 
whence loud and echoing whistles come, and instill more 
energy into us. 

As I expected, the hoary marmots were the animals 
that made the sounds. I shortly caught sight of the first 


But I- 
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one as he sat bolt upright upon the top of a rock, send- 
ing his shrill whistle echoing across the cafion, to be 
replied to by others scattered everywhere amongst the 
rocks, They were often seen by us progressing by a 
clumsy gallop from point to point. I found it extremely 
difficult to advance near enough to use a shotgun with 
effect. The animal generally plunges out of sight, just 
as you imagine he is close enough. They also seem to 
possess the knack of seéing you at the other side of the 
biggest rock you can skirmish behind. 

This day not a specimen was obtained, but upon an- 
other occasion, I marked a fine grizzly old fellow as he 
disappeared into a burrow under a large rock, and en- 
sconsing myself securely from view, behind a gnarled 
old pine tree, about 35yds. from his doorstep, and light- 
ing my pipe, I settled down for a siege. A Rocky Moun- 
tain jay found me out, and was very attentive for some 
time, viewing me from every point, and occasionally 
venturing within a very few yards. My thoughts were 
wandering from hoary marmots, and the hot sun making 
me drowsy, when a sudden subterranean whistle, and in an 
instant I was all eyes and ears. Another moment and the 
marmot’s gray head protruded from his burrow as he sur- 
veyed the landscape with a keen eye, everything was silent 
and still. He presently walked to the top of his rock, 
sat up on his haunches and sent a shrill whistle vibrating 
through the air, blissfully ignorant. of his fate, for my 
old 12-bore stretched him lifeless on the rock the next 
moment. 

But to return to Aug. 6; as we advanced and the mar- 
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nots disappeared, our attention was drawn to another 
and more peculiar cry, somewhat like cc-cc, repeated 
quickly and at short intervals. 

While gazing intently at the top of a rock a short dis- 
tance away from where the sound was apparently issuing, 
I suddenly make out the form of a diminutive little ani- 
mal, opening. and shutting its mouth at short 
intervals and emitting this e-e. In my _ eagerness 
to get a closer view I made a stumble, and the little 
animal disappeared like a flash, and I found I had a shot- 
gun in my hand. My brother, who had wandered away, 
appeared at this moment, with the first pika, and it was 
with great interest that I examined the specimen. Aver- 
aging from 6 to 7in. in length, with short legs, the soles 
of the feet thickly furred, large round ears, and ap- 
parently no tail. The pika is a peculiar and interesting 
little mammal in the skeleton. The tail vertebre meas- 
ures less than half an inch. After this introduction, I 
found no difficulty in observing them and collecting what 
specimens I desired. The greatest difficulty experienced 
was that often when shot, they fall into the crevices of 
the rocks and considerable excavating is sometimes neces- 
sarv before the specimen is secured. 

While watching a rock slide, one little fellow sud- 

denly appeared not more than 10 or 12ft. away, and 
commenced eating a short moss that grows in patches on 
the rocks. I was watching it perfectly motionless, when 
it paused and seemed to reflect, the next moment starting 
away at a most astonishing speed, considering the nature 
of the ground, leaping from rock to rock with extra- 
ordinary agility, as if it had suddenly remembered some 
very im»ortant engagement. 
* Pikas are busy and industrious creatures, traveling here 
and there over the rock slides, feeding upon the arctic 
plants that grow in patches everywhere, and storing up 
quantities of food in the rocks, proving, no‘ doubt, that 
they do not hibernate, but remain active all winter. 

The altitude of the lowest colony we discovered was 
about 6,o00ft., amongst a growth of stunted pine trees, 
the marmots inhabiting the same ground. We climbed 
to an altitude of close upon 9,000ft., and found them 
scattered everywhere, their cries being heard in every 
direction, and numerousstores of their “hay” were found 
in the spaces between the rocks, | 
_ After an equally tedious downward climb, we reached 
the road, and then our camp, most thoroughly tired and 
hungry, but a red-letter day added to the many others of 
my field collecting experiences in Northwest Canada. 

G. F. Drert, 

Toronto, Canada’ 


(Yow: 3, 1806. 
John. 


Joun first saw the light in the heart of the Canadian 
forest. He had a mate of about the same age and of the 
other sex. Both were captured while very young, and, 
against their will taken to the main camp of the Lauren- 
tian Club on the shore of Lac la Peche. They were given 
ample accommodations—a suitable house and spacious 
grounds, sheltered by trees ‘and inclosed by a high stock- 
ade of logs; for John and his companion were caribous, 
and if unrestrained would have bounded away to their 
native haunts. 

Here for three or four years they lived and grew and 
thrived, and were an interesting part of the camp life. 

In summer they seemed to be best satisfied when 
browsing on the tender leaves of the trees, especially of 
the maple that grew luxuriantly all about in clumps. In 
the winter the guardian fed them with dried grass and 
cereals, 

One spring morning John’s mate, who apparently had 
not forgotten her early free life, forced a way through the 
stockade and escaped, and John was left alone, a_de- 
serted husband. Whether he forgave and forgot he never 
told, but he soon recovered his spirits and ate and 
flourished and frolicked. He became somewhat more 
docile, and when called by name, would cross the deep 
stream that flowed lazily through his park and come to 
take the clover and the boughs from the hands of his 
friends. 

Each autumn when the leaves fell his antlers fell; and 
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each spring when the leaves unfolded a new soft pair 
sprang magically in velvet from his head. His coat be- 
came richer in color, the white on his chest whiter, and 
the gray on his sides more glossy. 

Then happened the Sportsman’s Show of the year 1899 
in the far-away city of New York. What had John to do 
with that? What interest had he, a child of the Northern 
wilderness, a Canadian caribou, in Madison Square Gar- 
den, in its throngs of people, its babel of noises, its 
blazing electric lights, its restless comings and goings? 
What had he in common with the civilization of the 
city? 

Surely nothing; but he was only John the caribou, a 
captive, and when the managing director spoke the word, 
John, with some physical protests and remnants of wild 
energy, stepped into the cage and. as carried express to 
the Garden, stopping on the border line of his native 
land long enough to pay the duty of $20, which the United 
States imposed upon him as a caribou who came without 
intent to return. 

And now appears the interesting feature of John’s 
character. Wilderness-born, wilderness-bred, half-wild, 
notwithstanding his period of captivity, yet when he en- 
tered the brilliantly lighted amphitheater and took posses- 
sion of his inclosure in the center of the building, sur- 
rounded by crowds of people, walking to and fro, im- 
pertinently staring at him, the air full of sounds of human 
voices, blare of trumpets, beating of drums, cries and tur- 
moil, John was absolutely undisturbed. He betrayed 
neither fear nor curiosity. He walked about quietly as he 
did in his own forest close; ate, drank, laid himself down 
to rest, imperturbable and serene. What self-control and 
mastery he had! It was not that he was stupid or dull, for 
he was an alert animal, watchful, wakeful, full of life. 

His days passed uneventfully at the Show. He was 
placarded as the “Bull caribou from the Laurentian Club,” 
and was gazed at and admired, but except to his old 
friends of the club his history was unknown, and the 
throngs only saw an interesting specimen of wild life. 

He was sold to a stranger. There is no record of his 
owner or of his new habitat, but he will always be re- 
membered as one of “the wild animals I have known.” 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. are the largest 
oublishers and importers in America of Books on Out- 
door Sports. Their illustrated descriptive 
will be sent free on request. ; 
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Death from Snake Bite. 


Yuma, Ariz., May 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
March 17 an Apache Indian was bitten by a rattlesnake. 
He was a convict, a twenty-five-year man, and was at 
work on the prison farm about two miles distant. -So far 
as I can learn he was in the act of striking at a small 
mammal with a stick when the snake rattled and almost 
at the ‘same instant struck him about the middle of the 
left forearm. The reptile was evidently a large one, as the 
fang punctures were nearly an inch and a quarter apart. 
Beyond placing his arm in a sling the wounded man did 
nothing till he reported at the prison hospital about half 
an hour later. The punctures were large and had, judg- 
ing by the coagulated blood on the arm, bled rather 
freely. Pending the arrival of the prison physician a 
tourniquet was put on above the elbow ,and the wound 
washed with ammonia. The swelling had not at this 
time passed the elbow, and the pain was less intense than 
it became afterward. On arrival of the doctor, a few 
minutes later, he ordered a solution of permanganate of 
potassium, and endeavored to renew the bleeding by cut- 
ting deep into the wounds. This was, of course largely 
prevented by the tourniquet, but he managed to press out 
a little black blood from the incisions. The solution was 
then hypodermically injected deep under each wound, 
the tourniquet taken off and the patient put to bed. A 
cloth saturated with the solution was kept to the arm 
throughout the afternoon and following night. It was 
about 2 P. M. when the man was put to bed, and he was 
then resting comparatively easy, but by 7 P. M. he was 
suffering intensely, and represented the action of his heart 
by violent opening and closing of his hand. The skin 
had sluffed from the wound, the arm was black and the 
swelling had extended well up into the shoulder. The 
doctor then decided to give him whisky, and nearly a 
quart was administered before any effect was observable. 
Finally he began to express gratitude for what was being 
done for him, and to talk of the days when he “was a 
gooc man and a scout.” By 8 o'clock he was asleep, and 
we all thought the danger past. I did not see him again 
till 5 o’clock next morning. At that time he was still 
sleeping, but his breathing was short and jerky. Pulse 
he had none, although his flesh was moist and warm. 
The doctor was called and attempted to administer a small 
dose 9f ammonia, but the throat seemed paralyzed and 
refused to act. An effort to work it down with the fingers 
but partially succeeded. Ammonia was also held to the 
nostrils, but it produced no apparent change in his con- 
dition, and by 7 o’clock he was dead. The body did not, 
however, become rigid till some hours later. 

His death was a surprise to me, for I shared the com- 
mon belief that intoxication in such cases was a sure 
antidote, but in this it did not prove correct. At first 
the indications were that his stomach would refuse the 
whisky, but by administering small doses at intervals _of 
three to five minutes the whole amount was retained, and 
in less than an hour he was asleep. 

He was a San Carlos Apache, twenty-eight years old 
and weighed 150lbs. His health was fairly good, and 
there was every reason to suppose he would pull through 
all right. Indian-like, he made no complaint, and al- 
though the perspiration stood in large drops on his fore- 
head, he did not move or twitch a muscle while the doctor 
was lancing and dressing the wounds, but later he asked 
that a couple of his. Indian friends be allowed to sit with 
him, His mother was advised of his death, and also that 
he had one dollar to his credit on the prisqn books. . Her 
reply was, “Sorry my boy dead. Suppose it couldn’t be 
helped. Send me the dollar.” 

The prison physician, Dr. Moeller, stated that during 
his practice in Texas and Arizona he had attended eleven 
other such cases and had not lost any of them, although 
one suffered the loss of several fingers and the use of one 
arm. 5 ie 
[Accounts of death from snake bite are not unusual, but 
each account giving accurate details like the above has a 
value, and is worth putting on record. The inefficacy of 
permanganate of potash as an antidote in this case is of 
interest. } 


* More about the Eagle. 


Carr. E. B. Gatiup, of Havre de Grace, Md., who 
sends us many quaint notes from that game abounding 
country, tells us that some of his friends have intimated 
that his recent reflections upon the American eagle must 
have come from the pen of one who was not a native-born 
American. The Captain is jealous of his Americanism, 
and sends us his pedigree, adding some interesting notes 
on the ways of birds. He writes: 

I am a descendant of one of many very old families 
living .in this country. The history of the Gallups rec- 
ords that two brothers of that name, John and Elisha, of 
French lineage, came to this country sometime before the 
death of Oliver Cromwell and the restoration of Charles 
II.; and in Cooper’s naval history may be found an ac- 
count of the first water-battle ever fought in the waters 
of the northern part of the continent. This engagement 
was fought with the Indians in the Narragansett Bay 
about the year 1660, and old John Gallup was in com- 
mand. He defeated the Indians and captured their vessel. 
I am the oldest sprout now living of the fourth generation 
of the seed of old John Gallup, the great Indian fighter. 
My father, Thomas Gallup, lived on the lonely Spesutia 
Island in the headwaters of the Chesapeake Bay, 
where I was born ‘in the year 1820. [ was on ducks 
and birds and fish of all kinds, and frogs, muskrats 
and snapping turtles: I have been a sport and pot- 
hunter for seventy years; for I commenced to shoot when 
I was only ten years old, and supplied all the family with 
game of all kinds. All that we could not consume we 
had to throw away, as there was no market for game 
nearer than Baltimore; and it was a day’s journey with a 
good team to réach Baltimore; and ducks and birds of 
all kinds in those days were so numerous in Maryland 
that it would not pay to drive a team to Baltimore with 

game. After following the business of being a sport 
and pot-hunter for seventy years, I claim to know as 
much about the history and character of all kinds of 
- birds found in this country as any man living; and I 
have no hesitation in saying to the gentleman that would 
like to bring a charge against me for speaking slightly 








of Uncle Sam’s pet bird, I believe in giving the devil 


.his due. The eagle can fly higher and come down faster 


than all other birds to be found in the country. During 
my life I have seen more than fifty times an eagle chase a 
fishing hawk with a fish in his claws and make him drop 
the fish, when the eagle would get under the fish and 
turn his back down and open his large claws and grab 
the fish before it reached the water. This does not look 
reasonable, but it is true. : 

In calm weather it is no trouble for an eagle to capture 
a wounded duck. I have watched them many times 
chasing a wounded duck. When the duck’ would dive 
under the water the eagle would see in what direction his 
bill was pointed, and when the duck would come to the 
top of the water to get air the eagle would make a dart 
at him and would soon worry his victim out of breath 
and capture him. I was once hidden behind a blind and 
saw an eagle capture a wounded duck. He came near 
enough for me to tickle him with some small shot, and 
he dropped the duck. When I went and picked it up I 
found that he had bitten several big mouthfuls of flesh 
out of the duck while flying for the land, and the duck 
still had life in it when I picked it up. 

During my long acquaintance with the eagles, I have 
never known them to associate with but two families of 
birds in this country, and those the ones considered the 
very lowest—turkey buzzards and crows. When the 
buzzards and crows find a dead carcass they send a special 
invitation to the eagle to come and dine with them; and 
not a buzzard nor crow is allowed to come to the first 
table, but must take a back seat until the eagle family 
gets enough. Many times have I seen the eagle feasting 
on a carcass and the buzzards and crows sitting a distance 
off waiting until the eagle gets enough. 

Capt. E. B. Gatiup. 


The Danger of Introducing Noxious 
Animals and Birds. 


BY T. S. PALMER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. * 
From the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. 


ACCLIMATIZATION of plants and animals has attracted 
attention in all parts of the world. Useful or curious 
species have been introduced from one country to another 
with varying degrees of success; some have failed while 
others have become acclimated, and occasionally have in- 
creased to such an extent as to usurp the places of native 
species. In comparing the results of the introduction of 
plants and of- animals, the important difference between 
these two classes of experiments should not be lost sight 
of. Plants, on the one hand, are introduced almost 
without exception for purposes of cultivation, and are 
therefore kept somewhat under control. Occasionally, 
under favorable conditions, they “escape” and increase so 
rapidly that they become troublesome weeds. Chicory 
and wild garlic of the Eastern States and the water hya- 
cinth of Florida are familiar examples of weeds originally 
introduced as useful or ornamental plants. Animals, on 
the contrary, unless intended for pets or for exhibition 
in menageries or zoological gardens, are seldom kept in 
captivity, but are liberated and allowed to live as nearly 
as possible under natural conditions, Only the strongest 
and hardiest species survive, and in adapting themselves 
to new surroundings necessarily cause some change in 
the existing fauna. If prolific, they are likely to become 
abundant in a short time; if they crowd out indigenous 
species, they are regarded as nuisances. Hence, it is 
sometimes said that acclimatization of animals has pro- 
duced far less satisfactory results than that of plants, 
but the comparison is made between the relatively small 
number of animals, birds, and insects purposely imported 
and allowed to run wild, and a long list of useful and 
ornamental plants carefully kept under cultivation. 


Means of Dispersal. 


Animals are transported from one country to another 
or to distant islands, either by accident or by the direct 
agency of man. Horses, cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, dogs 
and cats are now almost cosmopolitan, but they owe their 
wide distribution entirely to man, who has carried them 
with him to all parts of the earth. Accidental distribution 
is much less common in the case of mammals and birds 
than among the smaller plants and insects, and species 
which have gained a foothold in distant lands have almost 
always been intentionally introduced. 

Certain small mammals have, however, accidentally 
found their in vessels from one port to another. Two 
or three species of rats and the house mouse of Europe 
have thus become widely dispersed over the globe. Fruit 
vessels plying between ports of the United States and 
Central or South America occasionally bring snakes, small 
mammals, and insects in bunches of bananas. In November, 
1895, a Central American mouse, of the genus Oryzomys, 
concealed in a bunch of bananas shipped from Puerto 
Limon, Costa Rica, was captured alive in a commission 
house in Washington, .D. C. A young murine opossum 
from tropical America was discovered in a bunch of 
bananas at Ames, Iowa, during the summer of 1882, and 
was kept alive for some time. If such cases were fre- 
quent, it can be readily seen how a species gain a foothold 
in new regions, provided the conditions were favorable 
for its increase. 

During the last fifteen or twenty years Bering Island, 
one of the Commander group in Bering Sea, has been 
overrun with the common Siberian red-backed mouse 
(Evotomys rutilus). This species. was formerly unknown 
on the islands, but has been introduced since 1870, prob- 
ably in firewood brought from Kamchatka. Within ten 
years it spread all over, the island from the beaches to 
the mountains in the interior. It occurs both in the 
swamps and on the sand dunes, and has become a pest in 
the huts. of the natives. In 1889 it was still confined to 
Bering Island, but will probably reach Copper Island i 


time. . 
Domesticated Species May Become Noxious. 


Domesticated animals, like cultivated plants, may run 
wild and become so abundant as to be extremely injurious. 
Wild horses are said to have become so numerous in some 
parts of Australia that they consume the feed needed for 
sheep and other animals, and hunters are employed to 
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shoot them. In some of the Western States they have 
also become a nuisance, and in Nevada a law.was passed 
in 1897 permitting wild horses to be shot. Recent reports 
from Washington indicate that cayuses are considered of 
so little value that they are killed and used for bait in 
poisoning wolves and coyotes. : 

Pigs have run wild in some of the Southern States 
and also on certain islands, where, as on the Galapagos, 
they were originally introduced to furnish food for crews 
of vessels in need of fresh meat. According to Dr. 
Finsch,’ they were introduced into New Zealand by Cap- 
tain Cook about 1770, and soon becoming wild, increased 
to a remarkable degree. A century later wild pigs were so 
abundant in the flax thickets of the Province of Taranaki, 
on the North Island that a hunter could shoot fifty in a 
single day. Dr. Finsch also cites a case mentioned by 
Hochstetter in which 25,000 wild pigs were said to have 
been killed by three hundreds in less than two years. 

Sheep and goats when numerous are likely to cause 
widsepread injury, particularly in forested regions. An 
instructive example of the damage done by goats is that 
on St. Helena, described by Wallace. St. Helena is a 
mountainous island scarcely fifty square miles in extent, 
and its highest summits reach an elevation of 2,700ft. At 
‘the time of its discovery, about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, it is said to have been covered by a dense 
forest; to-day it is described as a comparatively barren 
rocky desert. This change has been largely brought 
about by goats first introduced by the Portuguese in 1513, 
and which multiplied so fast that in seventy-five years 
they existed by thousands. Browsing on the young 
trees and shrubs, they rapidly brought ‘about the destruc- 
tion of the vegetation which protected the steep slopes. 
With the disappearance of the undergrowth, began the 
washing of the soil by tropical rains and the destruction of 
the forests. In 1709 the governor reported that the timber 
was rapidly disappearing, and that the goats should be 
destroyed if the forests were to be preserved. This ad- 
vice was not heeded, and only a century later, in 1810, 
another governor reported the total destruction of the 
forests by the goats, and in consequence an expense of 
$13,600 (£2,729) in one year for the importation of fuel 
for Government use. 

The Santa Barbara Islands, off the coast of southern 
California, and the Island of Guadalupe, off the Lower 
California coast, are utilized as ranges for goats. All 
these islands are dry and more or less covered with 
brush, but arborescent vegetation is comparatively scarce. 
The goats practically run wild, and already exist in con- 
siderable numbers. On Santa Catalina, one of the Santa 
Barbara group, wild goat hunting is one of the diversions 
afforded tourists, and is considered one of the principal 
attractions of this popular summer resort. As yet the 
goats havé not been on the islands long enough to cause 
any serious effects on the vegetation, and they may never 
bring about the ruin which has been wrought on St. 
Helena. But it is scarcely possible for the islands to be 
grazed by goats for an indefinite length of time without 
suffering serious damage. 

House cats are often greater pests than commonly sup- 
posed. When numerous about the suburbs of cities and 
towns, they are apt to forage for a living either from 
necessity or choice, and their food is by no means con- 
fined to rats and mice. They are constantly on the watch 
for birds, but it is impossible even to estimate how many 
they destroy. It is certain, however, that in some places 
the decrease in native birds is largely due to their pres- 
ence. Where cats have run wild on isolated islands, their 
work can be more readily appreciated. On Sable Island, 
off the coast of Nova Scotia, they were introduced about 
1880 and rapidly exterminated the rabbits, which had 
been in possession of the island for half a century. In 
one of the harbors of Kerguelen Island, southeast of the 
Cape of Good Hope, cats were allowed to run wild upon 
a little islet known as Cat Island, which has been used as 
a wintering place for sealers for many years. Here they 
live in holes in the ground, preying upon sea birds and 
their young, and are said to have developed such extra- 
ordinary ferocity that it is almost impossible to tame 
them even when captured young. Dr. W. L. Abbott states 
that on Aldabra, about 200 miles northwest of Madagascar, 
cats are common on the main island, and have com- 
pletely exterminated the flightless rail (Rougetius alda- 
branus), an interesting bird, peculiar to this group of 
islands. They are also numerous on Glorioso Island, 120 
miles to the southeast, and in consequence birds are less 
common even than on Aldabra.* 

The Chatham Islands, 500 miles east of New Zealand, 
were colonized about fifty years ago; cats, dogs, and pigs 
were introduced, and the native birds, represented by 
fifty-five species, including thirteen not found elsewhere, 
have since greatly decreased in numbers. Two of the 
most interesting birds are land rails of the genus Cabalus. 
Dr. Dieffenbach, naturalist of the New Zealand Com- 
pany, who visited the islands in 1840, states that one of 
these rails (Cabalus dieffenbachi), called by the natives 
“meriki,” was formerly common, but since the introduc- 
tion of cats and dogs it has become very scarce. It is now 
probably extinct, and the closely related species C. mo- 
destus will doubtless soon suffer a similar fate, since the 
islet of Mangare, to which it is confined, has recently 
been invaded by cats.‘ 


Sources of Danger from Noxious Species. 


The animals and birds which have thus far become most 
troublesome when introduced into foreign lands are nearly 
all natives of the Old World. The mammals belong to 
three orders: (1) Rodents, including rats of two or three 
species, the house mouse, and rabbit of western Asia or 
southern Europe; (2) Carnivores, represented by the 
stoat, weasel, and common house cat of Europe, and the 
mongoose of India; (3) Cheiroptera, represented by 
large fruit-eating bats or flying foxes of Australia and the 
Malay Archipelago. Flying foxes have not yet been actu- 
ally introduced, but are likely to be carried to different 
islands in the Pacific, and are dangerous because of their 
depredations on fruit. The birds comprise the house 
sparrow and starling of Europe, and the mina of India. 
Other species, usually regarded: as beneficial in their na- 
tive homes, such as the European skylark, green linnet, 


1 Globus, LXIX. 1896, Nr. 2. 
2Island Life, 1880. pp. 283-286. 
3 Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XVI., 1894, pp. 762, 764. 
* Forbes, Ibis, 6th ser., V., 1893, pp. 523, 531-533. 
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black thrush or blackbird, and the gréat titmouse or 
kohimeise, are likely to prove injurious in new surround- 
ings. Most of these species have extended their range 
from the east toward the west, although the minas have 
been carried in the opposite direction to Néw Zealand and 
the Hawaiian Islands, and flying foxes are likely to ex- 
tend northward and eastward. The main danger for the 
United States lies in species native to central and 
southern Europe and western Asia, but tropical species, 
particularly of India, might become acclimated in the 
Southern States. In order to show how these animals 
and birds have already spread, and the damage they have 
done, it will be necessary to refer briefly to the history 


of each species. 
Rats and Mice. 


Rats and mice are among the greatest pests with which 
man has to contend, and the annoyance and damage which 
they occasion are beyond computation. They are ubi- 
quitous, abundant alike in the largest cities and on the 
most distant islands of the sea. They have not been in- 
tentionally introduced anywhere, but have found their 
way by means of vessels to all parts of the earth. Small 
islands, populated with rats from wrecks, or otherwise, 
are occasionally overrun by these animals. On the Is- 
land of Aldabra, already mentioned, rats fairly swarm, 
and are very destructive to the gigantic native land tor- 
toise, eating the young as soon as they are hatched. Sable 
island, off the coast of Nova Scotia, has sufiered from 
several plagues of rats, and it is said that the first super- 
intendent of the light station and his men were at one 
time threatened with starvation owing to the inroads made 
on their stores by rats. 

The Common Brown Rat.—The common brown rat, 
known also as the wharf rat and Norway rat (Mus 
decumanus), was originally a native of western. China,° 
and until 200 years ago was unknown in Europe or 
America. It is very prolific, producing from four to 
twelye young at a birth several times a year, and has 
spread so rapidly that at the present time it is nearly cos- 
mopolitan. In the autumn of 1727 large numbers of 
brown rats entered Europe by swimming across the Volga, 
and, gaining a foothold in the Province of Astrakan in 
eastern Russia, spread westward over central Europe. 
Five years later (1732) they reached England by vessels 
from western India. The brown rat appeared in east 
Prussia about 1750, and in Denmark and Switzerland in 
1809. It reached the eastern coast of the United States 
about 1775, and in 1825, according to Sir John Richard- 
son, had extended as far west in Canada as Kingston, 
Ontario. By 1855 it was abundant at several points on the 
Pacific Coast, including San Francisco, Cal.; Astoria, 
Ore., and Steilacoon, Wash., and its range on the west 
eoast now extends as far north as Alaska, at Sitka, 
Kadiak and even Unalaska, At the present time it is prob- 
ably abundant in all the larger cities of the United States 
except in the South, where it is replaced by another 
species. 

The Black, or House, Rat.—The black rat, or house rat 
(Mus rattus), was in all probability originally a native of 
Asia. The time of its introduction into Europe is un- 
certain, but in the middle ages it was the common house 
rat of central Europe. The date of its introduction into 
the New World is placed as early as 1544, or more than 
200 years previous to that of the brown rat. It evidently 
became very generally distributed along the coasts and in 
the principal seaports, and by the middle of the present 
century was known as far north as Halifax and Mont- 
real, Canada, and on the Pacific Coast, at San Diego and 
Humboldt Bay, California. Since the introduction of the 
brown rat, the black rat has become comparatively rare 
in most places where the former is abundant. In the 
Laccadive Islands, in the Indian Ocean, the black rat 
seems to have modified its habits and become arboreal. 
It is said to live in the crowns of the cocoanut trees with- 
out descending to the ground, and to do great damage by 
biting off the nuts, upon which it feeds, before they 
are ripe. 

The Roof, or White-Bellied, Rat—The roof rat, or 
white-bellied rat (Mus alexandrinus), is a native of 
Egypt, Nubia and northern Africa, and evidently found 
its way to America by way of Italy and Spain at an early 
date. It probably reached this continent long before the 
brown rat, but the exact date of its arrival is uncertain. 
It is common in Brazil, in some parts of Mexico, and in 
the southern United States, and is known to occur at 
least as far north as the Dismal Swamp, in southern 
Virginia. 

The House Mouse.—The well-known house mouse 
(Mus musculus) is readily distinguished from the native 
white-bellied mice of North America by its nearly uni- 
form brownish color above and below. It is a native of 
Europe and central Asia, but now occurs all over the 
world. In the United States it is found from Florida to 
Maine, and from San Diego to the Pribilof Islands. It 
is not restricted to the seaports, as it made its way in- 
land at an early date. Sir John Richardson, in 1829, men- 
tions having seen a dead mouse in the storehouse of the 
Hudson Bay Company, at York Factory, among packages 
of goods brought over from England, and states that the 
house mouse was introduced at Engineer Cantonment, on 
the Missouri River, near Council Bluffs, lowa, by Long’s 
expedition in 1819-20. By 1855 it was found at many 
points in the interior, such as Prairie Mer Rouge, La.; 
Fort Riley, Kan.; Fort Pierre, S. Dak.; Fort Redding, 
Cal., and Parras, Coahuila, Mexico. It has even pene- 
trated to such points as the Huachuca Mountains in 
Arizona, where it was introduced about 1891 in a wagon- 
load of seed grain. It reached Bering Island, one of the 
Commander group off Kamchatka, in 1870, in a cargo of 
flour shipped from San Francisco in the schooner Justus. 
In the southern hemisphere it occurs at Punta Arenas, 
Patagonia, and is common in such out-of-the-way places 
as Gough Island, in the middle of the South Atlantic and 
Kerguelen Island, southeast of the Cape of Good Hope. 
In short, its distribution is apparently limited only by 
the arctic and antarctic circles. 

Rabbits. 

The common.rabbit of Europe (Lepus cuniculus) was 
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originally introduced into Australia for purposes 
of sport, and the results of the experiment are so well 
known that anything more than a brief reference to them 
is unnecessary. Suffice it to say that'the rabbits were lib- 
erated near Melbourne about 1864, and by 1878 had ex- 
tended westward over Victoria and beyond the Murray 
River, They were also introduced into Tasmania and 
New Zealand and spread over the country like a scourge. 
So rapidly did they multiply that in 1879 legislative action 
for their destruction was begun in South Australia, and 
the example was soon followed’ by New South Wales, 
New Zealand, Queensland and Tasmania. At the pres- 
ent time their range in Australia is equal in area to that 
of our three largest States—Texas, California and Mon- 
tana. Millions of dollars have been spent for bounties, 
poisons and various other methods of destruction; thou- 
sands of miles of rabbit-proof fences have been built, and 
hundreds of schemes for destroying the animals have 
been suggested, but nothing has yet been found that will 
effectually exterminate the pest. Natural enemies, such 
as cats and other carnivorous animals, have been intro- 
duced, and in certain parts of New Zealand, at least, 
have become almost as much a pest as the rabbits they 
were intended to kill. In 1887 no less than 19,182,539 
rabbits were destroyed in New South Wales alone, but 
despite the efforts of the Government and private land 
owners the rabbits seem to be still increasing. In the 
meantime, a great industry has grown up in the export 
of rabbit skins. For the last five years New Zealand has 
been shipping an average of about 15,000,000 per an- 
num, and since 1873 has exported more than 200,000,000. 
Recently, canning rabbit meat for export to European 
markets is assuming larger proportions and gives prom- 
ise of developing into an important industry. 


The Mongoose. 

The common mongoose of India (Herpestes mungo or 
H. griseus, Pl. VIIL.) is a well-known destroyer of rats, 
lizards and snakes, and has been introduced into Ja- 
maica and other tropical islands for the purpose of ridding 
cane fields of rats. The annual loss which the island ot 
Jamaica formerly suffered on account of the ravages of 
the introduced black rats (Mus rattus) and brown rats 
(M, decumanus), and the so-called “cane-piece rat,” in- 
cluding the: expense of Soomconie, Mow pests, was es- 
timated at £100,000, or $500,000. Various remedies were 
tried, but apparently with little success, until in Febru- 
ary, 1872, Mr. W. Brancroft Espeut introduced nine in- 
dividuals of the mongoose, four males and five females, 
from India. These animals increased with remarkable 
rapidity, and soon spread to all parts of the island, even 
to the tops of the highest mountains. A decrease in the 
number of rats was soon noticeable, and in 1882, ten 
years after the first introduction, the saving to the sugar 


planters was said to be £45,000, or $225,000 per annum. . 


Still the mongoose increased, and its omnivorous hab- 
its became more and more apparent as the rats dimin- 
ished. It destroyed young pigs, kids, lambs, kittens, 
puppies, the native “coney,” or capromys, poultry, game, 
birds which nested on or near the ground, eggs, snakes, 
ground lizards, frogs, turtles’ eggs and land crabs. It 
was also known to. eat ripe bananas, pineapples, young 
corn, avocado pears, sweet potatoes, cocoanuts and 
other fruits, Toward the close of the second dec- 
ade, the mongoose, originally considered very bene- 
ficial, came tobe regarded as the greatest pest 
ever introduced into the island. Poultry and do- 
mesticated fowls suffered from its depredations, 
and the short-tailed capromys (Capromys brachy- 
urus), which was formerly numerous, became almost ex- 
tinct, except in some of the mountainous districts. The 
ground dove (Columbigallina passerina) and the quail 
dove (Geotrygon montana) became rare, and the intro- 
duced bobwhite, or quail, was almost exterminated. The 
peculiar Jamaica petrel (Aestrelata caribbea), whicn 
nested in the mountains of the island, likewise became 
almost exterminated. Snakes, represented by at least 
five species, all harmless, and lizards, including about 
twenty species, were greatly diminished in numbers. 
The same thing was true of the land and fresh-water tor- 
toises and the marine turtle (Chelone viridis), which 
formerly laid its eggs in abundance in the loose sand on 
the north coast, The destruction of insectivorous birds, 
snakes and lizards was followed by an increase in several 
injurious insects, particularly ticks, which became a seri- 
ous pest, and a Coccid moth, the larve of which bore 
into the pimento trees. In 1890 a commission was ap- 
pointed by the Government to consider whether meas- 
ures should be taken to reduce the number of the ani- 
mals, and the evidence collected showed conclusively that 
the evil results of the introduction of the mongoose far 
outweighed the benefits rendered to the sugar and coffee 
plantations. : os) 3 

Recently there has been a change in the situation, and 
the mongoose is now reported as decreasing, while cer- 
tain birds and reptiles, particularly the ground lizard, are 
increasing. Quail and pigeons are reported as more 
numerous, and there is less complaint concerning the de- 


. struction of poultry. Thus, Jamaica seems to have passed 


the high-water mark of loss occasioned by rats and by 
the mongoose, and while its fauna has been modified by 
the presence of the intruders, both native and introduced 
species are gradually accommodating themselves to the 
changed conditions, and a new balance of nature is being 
established” j 5M 7 
According to Mr. Espeut,” who originally introduced 
the mongoose into Jamaica, large numbers of the ani- 
mals have been sent to Cuba, Puerto Rico, Grenada, Bar- 
bados, Santa Cruz and elsewhere, but the fate of these 
shipments, made at least sixteen years ago, is now un- 
known. It is now established on Haiti, as shown by the 
capture of a specimen at Santo Domingo City in the win- 
ter of 1895," and is generally distributed over the island of 
Puerto Rico. It is also present on the island of Vieques, 
east of Puerto Rico, and is abundant on: St. Thomas. 
During a recent visit Mr. A. B. Baker found it along the 
coast of Puerto Rico at Arecibo, San Juan, Fajardo, Ar- 
royo, Ponce and Mayaguez, and in the interior at Utuado 
and Adjithtas, It was introduced at San Juan about 
1877-79, and although now becoming a nuisance, is con- 
sidered beneficial by the sugar planters, who claim that 
the rats, which were formerty very destructive to cane, 


®See Duerden, J codon imp tia pp. 273-275. _ 
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now do little damage. These rats often live in the tops 
of the royal and cocoa palms and destroy cocoanuts as 
well as sugar cane. 

The first efforts to introduce the mongoose into the 
Hawaiian Islands were made about 1881, when afew in- 
dividuals of a large species were brought from the. East 
Indies and liberated op a sugar plantation in the district 
of Hamakue, on Hawaii. These animals did not breed 
and soon disappeared. A few months later a few pairs 
of a smaller species were imported from Calcutta,. but 
nearly all were accidentally drowned while being landed 
near Hilo. Soon afterwards seventy-five individuals 
were imported from Jamaica by the planters of Hilo, and 
later 215 more were imported for Hamakua. Here the 
mongoose is aiding in the rapid extermination of some 
of the native birds, particularly the Hawaiian goose 
(Nesochen sandvicensis), which is found only on. those 
islands above an altitude of 4,o00ft., and the Hawaiian 
duck (Anas wyvilliana), also a peculiar species. Accord- 
ing to Mr. H. W. Henshaw this duck was common about 
Hilo four years ago, but in 1898 none were left anywhere 
in this region. As in Jamaica, the deprédations of rats 
in the cane fields diminished with:the increase of the 
mongoose, but the latter soon became so abundant that 
measures became necessary to keep it under control, In 
1892 a law was passed forbidding the introduction, 
breeding, or keeping of the mongoose in the islands, and 
the sum of $1,000 was appropriated for the payment of 
bounties on animals killed on the island of Oahu. These 
rewards, not to exceed 25 cents per head, were to be paid 
by the Minister of the Interior, but apparently no appli- 
cations were made for them, the animals being regarded 
as a necessary evil in the sugar-cane districts. 

Attempts at introduction in other countries have not 
succeeded so well. The mongovse was introduced into 
the Fiji Islands, probably about 1870, but apparently has 
not increased to the extent to which it has in Hawaii. 
Early in the eighties several experiments were made in 
Australia, which resulted in failure. More than a hun- 
dred individuals were liberated near the Murray River 
and others in New South Wales. An expériment was 
also made in New Zealand, but apparently without much 
success.” In February, 1892, it was erroneously reported 
that the Department of Agriculture was about to intro- | 
duce the mongoose into the United States for the pur- 
pose of destroying gophers in the West. Although 
founded on a mistake, and speedily corrected, the rumor 
was so well heralded by the press that it attracted wide- 
spread attention. Persons who were familiar with the 
situation in Jamaica and Hawaii protested vigorously 
against the supposed experiment. Others, ignorant of 
the animal’s past record and anxious to try some new 
method of exterminating gophers, prepared to obtain 
specimens from Honolulu, By the most strenuous ef- 
forts these importations were prevented, and as yet the 
mongoose is not known to have gained a foothold on 
this continent. 


Ferrets, Stoats and Weasels. 


In the attempt to check the rabbit pest in New Zealand 
recourse has been had to the importation of natural en- 
emies, such as ferrets, stoats (Putorius ermineus), and | 
weasels (P. nivalis). In the Wairarapa district some 600 | 
ferrets, 300 stoats and weasels, and 300 cats had been 
turned out previous to 1887. Between January, 1887, and 
June, 1888, contracts were made by the Government for 
nearly 22,000 ferrets, and several thousand had previously 
been liberated on Crown and private lands.. Large num- 
bers of stoats and weasels have also been liberated during 
the last fifteen years. This host of predatory animals 
speedily brought about a decrease in the number of rab- 
bits, but its work was not confined to rabbits, and soon 
game birds and other species were found to be diminish- 
ing. The stoat and the weasel are much more blood- 
thirsty than the ferret, and the widespread destruction is 
attributed to them rather than to the latter animal. Now 
that some of the native birds are threatened with exter- 
mination, it has been suggested to set aside an island 
along the New Zealand coast where the more interesting 
indigenous species can be kept safe from their enemies 
and saved from complete extinction. 


Flying Foxes or Fruit Rats. 


On Aug. 4, 1803, the steamer Monowai, fr@®n Aus- 
tralia, arrived at San Francisco, having on board a fruit- 
eating bat, or flying fox. The animal had taken refuge 
on the steamer off the coast of Australia, and was cap- 
tured and kept as a pet by one of the passengers. It 
was promptly killed by the quarantine officer at San 
Francisco, and four more, which arrived in captivity two 
months later from China, on the steamer Rio de Janeiro, 
met the same fate. Attention was called to the. danger of 
the new pest, and. one of the regulations adopted by the 
State Board of Horticulture in the following year pro- 
hibited the importation of these animals into California. 

Flying foxes belong to the genus Pteropus, one of the 
best-known groups of fruit-eating bats. The genus in- 
cludes some fifty species, which are found in the tropics 
of the Old World, from Madagascar and the Comoro 
Islands east to Australia, and the Samoan Islands, and 
north to India, Malay Archipelago, and southern Japan. 
Five species occur in Australia, two of them as far south 
as New South Wales (lat. 35 deg. S.), but none are 
found in New Zealand or in the Hawaiian Islands. The 
largest species is the Kalong or Malay fruit bat (Pteropus 
edulis), which measures more than 5ft. across the tips of 
the wings. 

In Australia these bats are described as living in im- 
mense communities or “camps” in the most inaccessible 
parts of the dense scrub of gullies and swamps, Here 
they may be seen by thousands, frequently crowded so 
thickly on the trees that large branches are broken by 
their weight. They fly considerable distances in search 
of food, sallying forth in flocks about sunset and return- 
ing to their camps before dawn. In New South Wales, 
and more especially in Queensland, flying foxes are one 
of the worst pests of the fruit grower, and are described 
as a plague which threatens the fruit-growing industry in 
a large part of Australia. They are particularly injurious 
to figs, bananas, peaches and other soft fruit, and it is 
estimated that the done to orchards in the coast 
district of New South Wales amounts to many thou- 
sands of pounds annually, Various expedients have been 
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suggested to protect orchards from their depredations. 
Rags dipped in melted sulphur and hang among the 
branches, netting placed over the trees and wires sus- 
pended around the trees, and even stretched close to- 
gether from poles and covering the whole orchard have 
been tried, but apparently without much success. The 
most practical method is to destroy the bats in their 
camps. A few years ago the Minister for Mines and 
Agriculture for New South Wales supplied ammunition 
for this purpose, and after considerable expenditure of 
powder and shot about 100,000 foxes were destroyed at 
a cost of about 30 cents apiece. Wholesale destruction 
with dynamite was suggested and experiments with high 
explosives _were made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture.. Charges of roburite (1 to 4lbs.) and gun cotton 
(2%lbs.), connected with wires so that they could be 
fired by an electric current, were placed in the branches 
of trees where the bats were accustomed to roost. The 
bats carefully avoided the trees in which explosives were 
hung, and when the charges were fired none were killed, 
even among those roosting in neighboring trees.” 

Since nearly all the species of flying foxcs are natives 
of the tropics, it is hardly likely that they ccu'd gain a 
foothold in the United States, except in the Scuth, but 
there is a serious danger of their introduction into the 
Hawaiian Islands by means of vessels plying be‘ween 
Hosa and the Orient, the South Sea Islands azn.l 
Australia, 


” Agr. Gazette, New South Wales, I., 1890, p. 105. 


Game Bag and Gan. 
In the Rockies.—Ill. 


(Continued from page 406.) 


Touchstone: “Ay, now I am in the forest of Arden: the more 
fool I; when I was at home, I was in a better place; but 
travelers must be content.”—Much Ado about Nothing. 


WE got an early start the next morning for the first 
time on that trip. Up the cafions along the steep hill- 
sides, on game trails worn by. the wild kine in their wan- 
derings from range to range, through countless centuries, 
up and over the mountain passes, and at last our little 
pack train wound its way out upon a high mountain 
meadow, park-like with its patches of pine and aspen, and 
with its carpet of green bunch grass set with glittering 
gems—blue bells, white immortelles, and the blood-red 
Indian pinks. Far below, with its sapphire surface half in 
sun, half in shadow, lay, like molten glass, a lake locked 
in the mountains. This was our Mecca. I was glad our 
journey was over, but I fear Dan, in his desire to get 
away from the beaten haunts, would have pushed on 
clear through to civilization on the other side had he been 
left to himself. 

For the first time some of the packs divulged their con- 
tents, and could our various appliances for making camp 
life comfortable have been seen by the hunter who prides 
himself upon his ability to rough it, we would doubtless 
have been scorned as dudes. But it was not my first 
trip, and I had found out that the more comfortable a 
man is in camp the better hunting he can do out of it. 
The better he rests the better he can work. Not the 
least important part of our outfit was a Racine portable 
canoe, which Dan and I put together while our men 
were unpacking and making camp. I got out my fly rod, 
but Dan, doubtless mindful of his experience with the 
high-flying trout of the first day, declined to join me. 

_ The silvery surface was spangled over with trout ris- 
ing to the fly. Upon a rocky promontory stood a brood 
of young geese gazing curiously at the strange intruders. 
With much low-toned jonking, in many keys, they pushed 
off upon the smooth surface, where they seemed to feel 
safer. Rounding a rocky headland. that jutted out into 
the lake, I came upon a flock of ducks. The young birds 
sat fearless within 2oft. of me. But there was one old 
drake, upon whose head the verdure of many summers 
found a reflection of glossy green, who was wise in his 
day and generation. He promptly sprang into the air 
and labored upward with harsh, grating and insistent 
quacking, while the youngsters followed with simultan- 
eous splash. It was their first acquaintance with their 
arch enemy, man. 

_ The lake is simply a cafion which has been dammed up 
in some long past era by a volcanic upheaval, and is fed 
by the melting snows on the summits, The water is the 
clearest and coldest I ever saw, and it is absolutely alive 
with trout. In places the mountain wall rises a sheer 











1,000ft. from the water’s edge, and it is doubtless as deep. . 


Tying together 4ooft. of picket and pack ropes we were 
unable to fathom it a short distance off shore. It lies 
at an elevation of 8,000 or 10,000ft., and so dry is the at- 
mosphere that the cold was simply invigorating; and 
many a night we sat around the samp-fire in our shirt 
sleeves while the water froze in the buckets. But at that 
elevation water boils at such a low temperature that 
after a week’s boiling beans were hardly soft enough to 
feed to a horse. 

I enjoyed rare sport that evening, and rambled along 
the lake shore until the dusk grew dense and my flies 
slumbered on the dark water unmolested, when I returned 
to camp with’ a plethoric creel and a large, able-bodied 
appetite. 

The lower slopes about the lake were clothed with a 
dense dark growth of spruce and balsam; higher up the 
aspens wefe kindled into flame by the first frosts, and 
higher still were the open parks, and mountain meadows 
Of bunch grass upon which the declining sun lingered 
long and lovingly, and which could not fail to be pas- 
tured by the wild mountain kine. High above all, above 
‘the snow patches, jutted the gray rock peaks, too barren 
and windswept for the snow to find lodgment. 

Inthe morning we started an hour before day, deter- 
minted to reach these parks before the sun. The first rays 
of that luminary is the signal for the game to lie down. 
By the light of the waning moon we zigzagged upward 
through the pine-clad steeps, utterly regardless of the 
noise were making. ore than once while pausing 

breath, we heard the thud of hoofs along the mown- 
side, where some startled deer fled away the 
might. All too soon the darkness began to fade, the 
‘ on the ground began to lose their rigor- 


gH 


ousness of outline, and objects began to be dimly dis- 
cernible under the gloomy pines. It was broad day before 
we reached the park-like terraces, and the game had quit 
moving. Fresh tracks of deer dotted the ground. Higher 
up we found the great spreading hoof-marks of the elk. 
The grass was still rising from where it had been crushed 
down by the feeding herd, but though we hunted hard we 
found nothing but tracks, and plenty of them. The game 
was lying down and our chances of finding it were re- 
duced to the minimum. About noon we gave up the 
search and descended to camp. After a hearty meal I 
stretched out in the sun with my pipe in my mouth for 
a siesta. From beneath my shaded eyelids I saw, with 
some alarm, that Dan was actually busying himself about 
something, and in my drowsy condition it at last dawned 
upon me that he was preparing to leave us. When he 
stood at last with his blankets rolled up on his back, and 
his rifle in hand, I managed to arouse myself from the 
lethargy in which I was steeped, and inquire with dif- 
ficulty: 

“What’s er matter?” 

“Nothing’s the matter,” said Dan, “but it is just this 
way. We came out here for elk. There ain’t but one 
way to get ’em, and that is to go up to ’em and stay all 
night, and then you can begin with them in the morning 
while they are moving. As long as this moon is full they 
run all night and lie down all day. It takes us just half 
a day to get out of this hole in the ground. Now, I’ve 
taken a room on the top floor to-night. Will you go?” 

I told him not that night, some other night, and when 
I awoke about an hour later I went down to the lake 
and enjoyed the finest fishing I ever had in my life. 

When night fell, and Chad, and Toad, and I sat beside 
the bright camp-fire, I felt sorry for Dan. For in the 
mountains the evening, and not the midnight, is the 
witching hour. When night comes up from out the cav- 
ernous cafions, when all warmth is blotted out of the 
Western skies, and the last gleam of color fades, then a 
deadly cold creeps down from the ice-capped, summits, 
and with the night comes some vague, mysterious pre- 
sentiment of that longer space of null and dark futurity. 

At the same hour, high on the mountain side, almost 
at timber line, Dan unwrapped his blankets. The sun 
had sunk behind the Western range; night had already 
come to the cafions below, and adown the steep and sav- 
age slope on which he stood the shadows gloomed. The 
noisy whiskey-jacks and magpies had vanished. Silent 
was the dark flow of the stream in the gorge far below, 
silent and without a scintillation in that thin atmosphere 
were the stars scarcely more aloof, and silently the spec- 
tral vapors peered out from behind the rocks, and drew 
back again, aghast at sight of a human being in those 
pre-emptions of solitude. Suddenly the silence was bro- 
ken by a sound with a trailing refrain of echoes, so far, 
so faint, so- fine, that distant peaks were voiced with 
fugue-like feignings, mellow, flute-like notes that died 
away down the echo-making cafion in mellow fragmen- 
tary bugling. It was the challenge of the bull elk. The 
antlered monarch of the mountain had fared forth upon 
his midnight maraud. 

As Dan knocked the ashes from his pipe, and arose 
from the log on which he was resting, he saw his shadow 
on the ground, and glancing over his shoulder beheld the 
full moon with its great disk resting on the mountain’s 
misty rim. It was his left shoulder—good omen—and in 
answer to the challenge that came again wavering along 
the windless air, he muttered, “It’s your night to howl 
old boy, but before another moon I'll have your head on 
a pack saddle.” 

Better than a century of sleep in beds, sweeter than 
Sybaritic slumber on couch of crumpled rose leaves, is it 
to lie out alone on the mountain top, with the world for 
a bed, and the heavens for a blanket, and sleep the sleep 
that only comes to the climber in that high, thin atmos- 
phere. 

An hour before day Dan awoke, and concentrating all 
his powers in the sense of hearing, strove to locate the 
bull who had been so vociferous the preceding evening: 
but that worthy, evidently recognizing the great general 
principle that there was a time for all things, remained 
mute. : 

With the first streak of daylight, Dan betook himself 
to the nearest snowfield. As the snow thaws during the 
day and freezes at night, it is easy to tell when any tracks 
have been made, and its surface denoted that .a large bull 
had visited it since sunset. The spoor led quartering 
down the mountain side to timber line, and then in and 
out among the scattered clumps of pine and aspens, from 
which Dan judged that it had been but recently laid, and 
that the animal was returning from his nocturnal rambles 
to his daily retreat. He seemed to be moving steadily 
and leisurely in the same general direction. A stern chase 
is proverbially a long one. Having the direction the bull 
was traveling, Dan determined to intercept him, and 
keep above timber line, where the ground was less broken 
by lateral ravines, and where he could command a larger 
view. He had abandoned the trail, and cast along the 
mountain side for nearly a mile, when he heard a noise 
before and below him, and for the first time sighted the 
game. It was but a glimpse as he moved through the 
pines, but it showed a right royal head high above the 
stunted aspens as the mountain monarch moved leisurely 
along, recking little of the foe on his trail. Dan threw 
his rifle forward, and in the excitement of his surprise 
would have fired had the elk passed, although it was fully 
4ooyds. For an instant he stood to calm himself, and 
then ran swiftly along the mountain side for a short space. 
In the pause he heard a faint sound of snapping twigs. 
Forward for 1ooyds. more, and yet again he spurted and 
stopped. The belt of pines below him broke about rooyds. 
away, leaving an open space into which the elk ‘would 
emerge if he continued on his way. The moments passed. 
and Dan stood straining for sight or sound of the quarry. 
Suddenly, at the upper edge of the copse, and facing him, 
the big bull strode into view and stopped. For an instant 
he stood at gaze, his great ears trimmed forward, his full 
nostrils titillating. and for-that instant Dan’s heart stood 
still. But only for an instant; the next he fired, as the 
bull wheeled. and he went down broadside; but as the 
lever clicked back in place the huge bulk heaved upward 
and stood once more erect. the shoulder a fair shot. As the 
rifle cracked again the elk wilted, and went down, never 
to rise again. 

» Francis J. Hacan. 
[To BE CONTINUVED.] 


Our Annual Hunt. 


Tue Colonel for several months had been recounting 
the many pleasures of our annual fall outings, and we had 
jointly anticipated what we would do “next October” ; 
also, we had mapped out time after time—whenever we 
met—the territory we were to cover, the kind of hotel 
accommodation we might expect, the kind of team we 
desired, and not last nor least, we made considerable 
speculation in behalf of our wives, who accompany us 
to the country on these trips. Of all the previous trips 
there lives ever fresh in memory fond recollections of 
the many happy days we have spent together in the fields; 
and those jolly lunches our good wives served to us from 
the hampers stowed in our capacious country wagon, 
which we ever well provided for double the number of 
our little party with liberal provision for the dogs. What 
feast more enjoyable? When, with robes spread upon 
the ground under some shady tree the group assembled. 
the central figure was the big hamper; the party often 
numbering seven or eight, sitting or lounging around, and 
the dogs forming the outer and possibly the most expec- 
tant circle. The beauties of landscape, the scenery, the 
bright autumnal setting sun at eventide as seen by us when 
rattling over the high hills, and those little snatches of 
song on our homeward drive, each contributed until the 
close of day to those truly magnificent pleasures, to be 
followed with a good substantial supper and a night of 
rest. It is perfectly safe to conjecture that after a day 
of outing in October air with plenty of hill climbing and 
brush beating, we had just the appetite at night for both 
food and rest. 


So the first of October found us on the way. From 
the stage we alighted in front of the village hotel, in 
presence of a full assembly of townspeople, for it was 
“town meeting day.” There were present our old-time 
friends to welcome us; and after much handshaking we 
were engaged receiving “tips” on game, accompanied with . 
invitations “to call around, and take time to stop at the 
house,” and in most cases something was said about not 
having any new cider, but “guessed they could provide 
some of the old stock.” Rain kept us in all that day. 
After a good night of rest we were early awake, anxious 
to behold the bright shining of a beautiful day; but it 
being wet again, we concluded to put in but a half-day 
to start with. At noon the team was brought out and 
our little party was soon rolling off for the fields, with 
faithful Dan and the guns stowed carefully away, bent 
on testing some of the tips of the previous day, and look- 
ing over several of our favorite snots where we had often 
brought to bag a fair number of birds. 

This, the first time out, served to get the kinks out of 
our limbs, or to put more in, and to give Dan a good run, 
which he much needed. It also settled the point that the 
birds would be found on the edges of the swales and on 
high ground, owing to the great amount of water in the 
swamps, which were full to overflowing. It further 
proved for the ladies’ benefit that a few more frosts were 
required to open the nuts. The leaves were quite green, 
and very thick everywhere we went, and of an unsual 
size, probably owing to a wet season; but a heavy frost 
at night and a bright day following gave us another full 
day “of real enjoyment, and we brought to bag several 
birds. But on the following day there came a heavy. rain, 
and for two weeks the time was about equally divided be- 
tween the fields and indoors. But every day in the field 
showed that the woodcock were coming in more and 
more, and that a fair bag could be had with only usual 
perseverance. The leaves which at first troubled us were 
daily growing thinner, and the frost had been kind to 
the ladies in opening the chestnut burrs, coloring the 
maples, and bleaching the grasses. While our bags of 
game were not big to boast over, we had birds enough 
for several game dinners, with broils and stews enough 
for our own little party, and enough for friends, whom 
we several times invited to diné with us. 

Woodcock we could get every day along the alder 
swales, and several partridges fell before our guns, with 
an occasional gray squirrel and a few quail. Rabbits, which 
on former hunts had troubled the dogs much, were en- 
tirely absent, not one being seen during two weeks. Quail 
were very scarce; we raised only three bevies, and of 
these only one seemed at all like those of former years 
either in point of numbers or size of birds. 

One bevy we heard of, and had been invited to hunt, we 
found after a long and careful search, and only made four 
or five shots at them, as they were undersized. Another 
bevy the ladies passed on the road while out driving, 
which they located, and reported to be the “real old 
stock.” After a good lunch we commenced the hunt for 
them, and after going over many acres of cover, some 
of which was a veritable jungle, we found them. They 
were fully grown Connecticut quail, and when they rose 
the Colonel brought down one with each barrel, while I 
scored a clean miss, being in a bad position to shoot, but 
able to mark down eight or nine as they dove into a 
thicket of briars and brush of acres in extent, The 
Colonel viewed the fallen with much pride, pronouncing 
them real old-timers, genuine beauties, while we hastened 
to those marked down.. From these we succeeded in get- 
ting five singles, one of which we failed to find. 

Another bevy of a full dozen I ran into while crossing a 
stubble to join the Colonel, who was running Dan over a 
bush pasture. As they went up I had shot one before 
discovering that they were too small to count, not being 
much larger than robins. After marking them down 
and regretting that they were not up to my standard of 
size, I turned my back on the last bevy of the hunt and 
joined the Colonel, whom I acquainted with the exact 
condition of affairs, and who acquiesced in the opinion 
that another season would be a profit both to the birds 
and ourselves, should fortune permit our meeting on that 
occasion. 

Upon reaching the hotel and while talking over this 
day’s hunt, a very responsible native of the village 

ave tis a true statement “that he caught with his hands a 

ull-grown partridge in his horse stable that afternoon 
while feeding his horse.” The stable adjoins his house 
in the center of the village. 

The last day remaining we proposed to make a grand 
“round up”; accordingly, the landlord, with two mutual 
friends, and a first-class Gorden setter—Glen—were to be 
of the party; and all were on hand early in the morn- 
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ing, and the party started for the fields, but al! in strong 
doubt as to the weather, the sky frowning threateningly 
upon us when we made our first venture into the cover. 
The landlord, thinking his chance among so many guns 
but 2 slim one, concluded to stroll on ahead to some 
woods on our course, in hope that he might pick up a 
stray gray squirrel; as his claim for marksmanship on 
the wing he positively declared to be but second to his 
efforts at a “squirrel perched on a limb anywhere within 
35yds. 

The party had picked up some five or six woodcock, and 
were nearigg the landlord’s field, when the sound of his 
gun was heard to ring out but a little ahead; and the 
verdict of the party was unanimous that he had found 
his squirrel. In a short time we came upon him busy in 
the brush doing both the work of dog and hunter, with a 
partridge sticking out of his pocket, which was pro- 
nounced the largest ever seen by any one of the party. 
“Then, this is your trick!” says the Colonel. “You had 
an engagement with that bird,” says another. But upon 
assurance that it had been entirely an accident, and he 
believed he had shot with both eyes shut, we willingly 
pardoned him and commenced a search for the other 
bird, which he assured us had risen at the same time. 
After spending much time going over all the grounds for 
acres around, we left for the road some eighth of a mile 
ahead, where, by appointment, we were to be met by the 
wagons for lunch. It was punctually on hand; lunch 
was served, the wagons were dispatched ahead to join us 
some three miles from there. Accordingly, we took to the 
woods and were profitably improving the afternoon 
when the rain "began to come down, and we had to seek 
shelter under the trees. As soon as it let up a little we 
set out on our homeward tramp, occasionally diverging 
to an alder swale, and bagging a woodcock. We joined 
the ladies, who had been nicely sheltered in a farm- 
house, and our outing was over. Nothing now remained 
but to pack up, go home, and live over its pleasures. 

Sip BroMtey. 


Among the Grays. 


“Day before yesterday went to Bee Hollow; killed nine. 
Yesterday went out on Buck Run; killed fourteen. All 
on the hickories. Good time to come now. Yours truly, 
—George H.” 

That is the way the card read, and it told the whole 
story. Monday morning early I caught the train, and at 
9 o'clock was talking it all over with George. After a 
chat with all the family we went early to bed, for Bee 
Hollow was three miles away, and the gray squirrel is an 
early riser. After a nap of what I thought about three 
minutes, I heard a voice say. “I thought you were going 
with me this morning.” Soon we were off. Swiftly 
we walk half an hour, when we stop at the foot 
of Locust Knob, a famous place for squirrels and the 
highest point anywhere around. George, a prince of good 
fellows, tells me, “Go up to the top of this knob and fol- 
low the ridge around. I will go up this other side and 
meet you at the head of the hollow.” I obey and slowly 
start up the steep hillside. It is a long, hard, climb and 
I am about out of breath when I gain the top and sink 
down on a nearby log to rest and see what I can see. 
The early birds are just beginning to wake up; day is 
rapidly breaking; not a breath of air is stirring and si- 
lence is the order, save for the song of birds. Sitting 
there I watch the east grow red and light up with the 
rising sun. Suddenly the stillness is broken by the 
roar of George’s Remington with 3%4drs. of good old 
hlack powder. How it startled me and what a noise it 
did make in the oppressive stillness. I hear a slight sound 
off to my left and quickly turn, to see a gray seated on a 
limb about 25yds away, a nut in his mouth. He has been 
watching me all this time and is now ready to vanish at 
the least move. Slowly I raise the gun; it comes into 
line, there is a spiteful crack of the nitra and down he 
drops. Quickly T go to him and admire his sleek coat 
T am sure T am even, unless George killed two at his 
shot, which is not likely. T sit on a root and watch when 
a sunbeam shoots by and lights up the whole knob and 
T see the shadows fall down the steep hillsides. O, what 
a picture nature paints for us out in the wood in the early 
morning, and in fact at all times of the day, if we are 
only there to see and enjey them 

I am about to forget IT am out squirrel hunting, when 
the rustle of a bough causes me to look quickly around 
and I spy one coming my way. He comes fast; now he is 
near enough and I put him in the pocket for companv 
with the other one. George has fired three times and I 
feel that I am one behind; but I fail to get sight of any 
more, so start slowly along the ridge. Looking about 
100yds. ahead. I see the top of a tree shaking, and know 
at once that I have a piece of stalking on hand. As eas- 
ily as possible I go for 25yds. Here is a strip of corn. 
I step into it and on the plowed groynd make no noise 
at all and easily get within 25yds. of the tree, when I see 
that it is a small hickory and that there are four squirrels 
on it, one near the base, one about half way up, the other 
two in the very top; and all cutting as hard as they can. 
I plan out how to get all of them. I watched them a 
moment, but the report of George’s gun reminds me 
that I am surely behind. I take the one on the base and 
drop him dead; the one about half way up starts down. 
but my aim is good, and down he falls nearly on top of 
the other one. As quickly as I can I open.the gun, slip 
in fresh shells and am just in time to catch the third one 
on the end of a limb ready to jump, and catch the fourth 
one in the air as he leaps out far down the hill. I get all 
four of them now quicker than I write this, and I hugged 
myself with joy at the neatness and dispatch with which 
the work was done. Then I sit down and enjoy the beau- 
tiful morning. I have six; thé is enough. It is not all of 
hunting to kill; but we must be at least partially success- 
ful to enjoy anything. So far I am out six shots and have 
got six squirrels—a good deal better ratio than I am 
used to. Finally I take the path to the place of meeting. 
Going slowly and silently along I see oné, and it takes two 
shots to put him with the others. I see another one on 
the root of a large tree, fire at it and never see hair nor 
hide of it again—a sudden and mysterious disappearance. 

The hour is getting late; they have quit cutting. I hear 
George’s “Whoo-e-e,” and go to meet him. He has fired 
nine times, so I feel that he is ahead; but he did not have 
his shooting cap on to-day,for he only had four to show, 


Taking it leisurely along, we get home at 10 o'clock. I 
am extremely ce | satisfied with my hunt. On stepping 
into the yard a good, motherly woman hands me a glass 
of buttermilk, and behind her stands a lovely young wo- 
man who asks, “How many did you get?” George jays 
out on the grass his four; I lay out alongside of them my 
seven, whereupon that maiden says, “O, I am so glad!” a 
blush mantling cheek and brow. “You got enough to 
make a good squirrel pie,” and turning fled into the house 
to hide that Slashing face. Afterwards she confided to 
me that she had started to say, “I am so glad you beat 
pa.” I was glad, for I learned a thing that I was not so 
fully posted on as I wished to be. 

I was so well acquainted with George that I did not 
boast of my success, a compliment he returned the next 
day, when he beat me two to one. 

Ten years have gone since this day’s hunt was enjoyed, 
yet the memories of that week, its successful squirrel 
shooting, the delicious watermelons we ate, the compan- 
ionship of congenial spirits, all go to make it a red-letter 
week in my life. D. 

Om, + 





Game, Forests and Indians. 


Toronto, May 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: When 
near the close of the present century, it may not be out of 
place to take a retrospective view of what has been ac- 
complished in game extermination in the United States 
and Canada during the last half of it. It may also be in 
order to allude to the unwise methods indulged in that 
have produced such undesirable results. Within the rec- 
ollection of many of the readers of Forest AND STREAM 
game and fish were abundant all over North America. 
The woods were full or ruffed grouse, the prairies teemed 
with untold numbers of prairie fowl, the cultivated lands 
with quail, the swamps with woodcock and snipe; in many 
parts of the country wild turkeys were found in abun- 
dance, our Jakes and marshes contained millions of ducks 
and other waterfowl. 

Referring to the game animals of the woods and prai- 
ries, we have an object lesson of what the greed and 
selfishness of men can accomplish in the extermination of 
the buffalo. This increasing greed and selfishness is hav- 
ing similar effects on the game and fur-bearing animals 
still remaining. , This is also applicable to the fish with 
which nature has so abundantly supplied our beautiful 
lakes and rivers. Nature never intended this grand her- 
itage of the woods and waters bequeathed to her chil- 
dren to be abused or even used for the exclusive benefit 
of combinations. Capital has its uses, but it should not 
be used for the purpose of enriching a few, resulting as in 
the case of the buffalo in the practical extinction of both 
game and fish. Recent events in which wise restrictive 
provisions have been repealed should not pass unnoticed 
by the genuine sportsmen, rich or poor, who delight in 
the pleasure derived from an outing in the woods and 
not from the amount of fish or game killed. They have 
the remedy in their own hands. County and State clubs 
should be formed and committees appointed for the pur- 
pose of watching legislation and checkmating the foul 
work of lobbyists in the interest of combines. 

It is difficult to realize that there are men so short- 
sighted as to oppose forest reservations and subsequent 
reforestry. It is reasonable to suppose that with the im- 
mense increase in population and an increasing foreign 
demand for the products of American and Canadian for- 
estS, that fifty years hence a stick of timber will be almost 
as great a curiosity as a buffalo is at present. Forest res- 
ervation on a large scale and reforestry are the only rem- 
edy. The governments should set apart for reserves and 
1eforestry large portions of the public domain from which 
the timber has been taken. Large tracts of these lands 
have already a vigorous growth of young trees on them 
and nature should receive all possible assistance in her 
efforts to assert her rights in the interest of her extensive 
iamily. The value of forests independent of money real- 
ized from the sale of timber is too well known to require 
further reference thereto. The Government of Ontario, 
at the request of the Honorable Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, has recently set apart a large portion of the east- 
ern part of the Province for reforestry. I am informed 
that large tracts are to be set apart for this purpose from 
year to year. This wise policy will not only have the 
effect of preyenting the rivers and streams from becoming 
mere rivulets, but will also provide food and cover for 
our valuable game and fur-bearing animals. 

A radical change is required in the management of 
Indian affairs, both in the United States and Canada. — If 
one-half the money had been spent in teaching the In- 
dians how to farm and become independent and self sus- 
taining instead of herding them on reserves and making 
paupers of them, it would have been in the interests of 
all concerned. A late distinguished Canadian statesman 
is credited with saying that the only good Indian is a 
dead one. I am not prepared to accept that statement. 
The Indians of the present are to a large extent what we 
have made them, by taking every possible mean and dis- 
honest advantage of them; nothing has ever been done 
to obtain their confidence and respect by dealing hon- 
estly with them, On the contrary, traders and companies 
have taken every opportunity of robbing them, resulting 
in demoralizing them to a disastrous extent. 

Early writers state that previous to the Indians’ contact 
with the whites they were moral, honest and truthful. As 
evidence of this we have only to refer to the works of many 
of those truly great and good men, the pioneer mission- 
aries. The Indians as well as the game have been forced 
back from time to time by what we have been pleased to 
term the advancing tide of civilization. This process has 
in a large measure compelled the Indians to kill game and 
fur-bearing animals at all seasons to enable them to eke 
out a miserable existence. If this system is continued, it 
is only a question of a few years when the Indians and the 
game they depend on cannot be forced further back and 


both will forever disappear from the ‘North American: 


continent. Can such an undesirable result be prevented? 
I am sanguine enough to believe it can. It has been truly 
said that Great Britain is far more indebted to her honest 
and upright civil officials for her Eastern possessions 
than to the army or navy. 

Indians are not all as represented to be. Many are in- 


telligent, and some educated. These should be instructed 
by the powers that be to confer with their tribes 
and endeavor to convince their ler~ ‘avored how 


unwisely they are acting in the useless and often unnec- 
essary slaughter of large game and fur-bearing animals. 
e Government should also have the Indians removed 
from the unproductive reserves and given the same facili- 
ties for making a living on productive lands awarded to 
natives inferior to them in many respects from_other 
countries. This, with a systematic policy of forest res- 
ervation and reforestry will effectually prevent game ex- 
termination in North America, is the opiniion of 
RANGER. 


Uncle Jimmy’s Last Bear. 


Uncte Jimmy Moore was one of the pioneers of Ohio, 
settling at Waynesville in 1802. He was my grand- 
mother’s youngest brother, and came to see us every 
year. He was ninety years old when I first knew him; a 
man of square shoulders, well-built frame and massive 
head, covered with snow-white hair. The face was old 
and wrinkled, and the cheeks and lips sunk in about the 
toothless jaws, and a chronic disease of the eyes compelled 
the wearing of goggles. He wore the typical old-time 
Quaker hat, wide of brim and high of crown, gray in 
color and made of beaver fur. He was not well versed in 
the ways of urban society, but was one of nature’s warm- 
hearted children, whose affections overflowed toward 
everyone around him. Once a year, in the month of 
August, he drove ninety miles to see our old grandmother, 
who was his only sister, and her children. To us, the 
grandchildren, he was a curiosity, a living being from 
that mysterious time when Indians and “painters” and 
bears possessed the land. Like all very old people his 
memory was full of reminiscences which a little invitation 
would induce him to relate, and many were the life stories 
he told while we children hung around him, full of breath- 
less interest. 

One pleasant August evening we were sitting on the 
porch, Uncle Jimmy with us. He sat with his chin resting on 
his big rough hands, which were crossed over the heavy 
buckhorn-handled cane that he always carried. He was 
saying nothing; I wondered what he was thinking about. 
I know now, that his mind was roaming among the years 
of his strong manhood when the days were not half long 
enough, and fatigue a thing he could not comprehend. 
The days when the deer came to eat his young wheat, and 
the bears tore down his corn when it was in “roastin’” 
ear, and the turkeys could be seen catching grasshoppers 
in the clearing. 

Presently father said, ‘‘Uncle Jimmy, does thee remem- 
ber the last bear thee killed?” 

Raising his bowed head and looking out across the 
fields a moment, he said, “Yes, I remember it mighty well. 
It must ’a’ been nigh fifty years ago. The country had 
got purty well settled up, and we had some neighbors 
within three miles of us. It was in the spring, and I'd 
got the corn planted, an’ me an’ S’lina had been a-visitin’ 
to the neighbor’s house, an’ was comin’ home ‘bout an 
hour by sun. We had a little dog, a young feller, with 
us, and he was runnin’ round in the woods, huntin’. Bime 
by he set up a great barkin’ an’ yelpin’, an’ seemed to be 
chasin’ somethin’. Whatever it was, he was chasin’ it 
towards us, an’ I got up on a log to see what it was. 
Just then I seed it was a bear, an’ the bear seen I was a 
man, and turned off with the dog still chasin’ him an’ 
snappin’ at his heels, an’ then the bear would stop an’ 
turn round and strike at the dog, but the dog would be out 
of reach, so the bear couldn’t hit him. I knowed the 
bear would tree ’fore long, if the dog kept pesterin’ of 
him, an’ there was no man in sight. We wus purty nigh 
home, so I told S’lina to run to the cabin an’ bring me 
the gun, while I staid and listened so the dog wouldn’t 
get out of hearin’ of me. 

“By the time she got back, I knowed by the way the 
dog was barkin’ that the bear hadstreed, an’ I calkilated 
by the sound that he must be purty nigh a mile away. It 
was then gittin’ purty near sundown, an’ I started ona run, 
an was purty well blowed by the time I got to where the dog 
was barkin’. I knowed if the bear see me, he’d come 
right down an’ run off, an I’d get no shot, so I got down 
an’ crawled through the brush till I got a glimpse of him 
in the fork of a white oak, over 200yds. away. They was 
a big poplar, bout 8oyds. from the tree the bear was in, 
an’ the poplar was purty nigh right between me an’ the 
bear, so I got the poplar between me an’ the bear, an’ 
slipped up to it mighty easy; but I reckon I must a made 
a little noise, or mebbe the bear thought I was follerin’ of 
him, ’cause when I peeped round the poplar he was lookin’ 
right et me, and begun to back down the tree. I kip the 
gun p’inted at him as near as I ‘could, hopin’ he would 
stop long enough for me to shoot, but he didn’t stop till 
he got about 12ft. from the ground. Then he stopped 
and looked down to see where he would land, an’ I 
knowed in a second he would let go all holts an’ hit the 
ground a-runnin’, so I .took a quick aim behind his 
shoulder an’ pulled the trigger, but jist as I pulled, I seed 
him let go, an’ he was fallin’ before the old flint lock 
went off. The bullet just cut a big gash in the back of 
his neck, an’ soon as he hit the ground he started right 
et me. 

“I didn’t have a knife, an’ I knowed if I didn’t get the 
gun loaded ’fore he got there, he would kill me, so I 
jerked the stopper out of the powder horn an’ poured 
powder in the gun with one hand, and got a patchin’ .an’ 
bullet out of the pouch with the other. 1 don’t know 
how much powder I put in, but I noticed when I pushed 
the bullet down, that the ramrod stuck out "bout 6in. fur- 
der ’n common. All this time the bear was comin’ for 
me, but the little dog was snappin’ at his heels, an’ the 
bear turned round at the dog three or four times, but he 
was within 1oft. of me when I got the bullet down, an’ I 
had the primin’ to put in yit. I seed I wasn’t goin’ to 
git the gun primed, so.I drawed it back to club the bear. 
but jist then the little dog grabbed his heel an held on. [I 
reckon he must ’a’ since | his heel purty sharp, for the 
bear squalled, an’ turnin’ round on the dog, he picked him 
up. with his forepaws an’ stood on his hind feet, huggin’ 
the dog so tight he didn’t give but one yelp, an’ it a mighty 
short one. Then I slapped some primin’ in the pan; and 
pushed the muzzle of the gun hard against the bear, be- 
hind the shoulder an’ the trigger. The bear fell 
over an’ let go of the The little feller seemed to be 


te is breath that the bear had 
squeezed out of an’ didn’t seem much the worse of 
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it. When I cleaned the bear, I found the bullet patchin’ in 
his heart. There was seven small bullets in one of his 
shoulders.. They were right against the shoulder blade, 
an’ they must ’a’ been there a good while, for there was a 
tough gristle grown around each one. I reckon some 
Indian must ’a’ shot ’em there, for they used to have 
smooth-bore guns, an’ load ’em with several small bullets, ° 
but the white men all used rifles.” 
O. H..Hampron. 
INDIANA. 








Iowa State Association. 


Autcona, Iowa, May 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The twenty-second annual meeting of the Iowa State As- 
sociation for the Protection of Fish and Game, was held 
here this week, President J. G. Smith in the chair. In 
his address to the delegates, Mr. Smith said: 


President’s Address. 


Gentlemen of the State Association: At the twenty- 
second annual meeting of the State Association, now be- 
ing held at Algona, in behalf of our citizens I extend to 
you a hearty welcome, and am glad to know that so much 
interest is taken in our work. In my remarks to the As- 
sociation last October, at our meeting in the city of Des 
Moines, I called up the matter of the dam in the river at 
Bonaparte, Iowa, and I hope the Association will at the 
present meeting take some steps to present the matter of 
the removal of the dam to the next General Assembly. 
Every lover of fish and game in the State knows that 
that obstruction should be removed from the river, so 
that the-fish could pass up and supply the streams of the 
Des Moines Valley, with all the fish needed. I hope 
every lover of fish and game will take pains to go to the 
polls next November and vote for men that will do jus- 
tice to the people of the Des Moines Valley. We have the 
power, gentlemen, let us use it. Ten to twenty thousand 
votes will count, and many a man will be left at home who 
is not willing to attend to the wants of the people of the 
State; good men can be found in every legislative district. 
Make it your business to see that they are elected; see 
that those one-horse statesmen, who think there is nothing 
to do in the next General Assembly but to vote for a 
United States Senator, are left at home. We want busi- 
ness men in our Legislature, men who will look after the 
interest of our State. 

Our Fish Commission should be placed on an equal 
footing with the Fish Commissions of other States. As 
it is at the present time, it practically amounts to 
nothing. Our lakes and streams are not stocked with 
fish, and the Iowa State Fish Hatchery is a disgrace to 
the State. The fish hatchery should be located in some 
place where the ponds can be kept open in the winter 
season; some place where there is some shelter from the 
cold north winds, and where plenty of running water can 
be had at all times. A State fish hatchery should not be a 
plaything to look at, it should be a place to breed fish to 
stock the lakes and streams of the State. 

Iowa should have fifty times as many fish as she has 
at the present time. 

A law should be passed in the State to protect the 
Chinese, the Mongolian and the English pheasant for the 
next five years. ‘here is no reason why our State should 
not be well stocked with fine game; other States have 
met with great success in this work, and there is no 
reason why Iowa should be behind in the work. 

The last national House of Representatives passed Mr. 
Lacey's bill in regard to stocking the States with different 
kinds of game birds, but selfishness in the Senate killed 
the bill, and one of the best bills was lust that was ever 
presented to Congress. Selfishness did the work. Many 
members of the United States Senate could be well 
spared, and it would be a great benefit to the nation if 
they were left at home. They seem to think that the 
United States Senate was created for them. They forget 
that they are servants of the people. 

Our game and fish laws are good and fairly well en- 
forced, and I think there is a general disposition in the 
State to comply with the laws. It is our duty to future 
generations to see that the fish and game are protected. 
Thirty years ago Iowa was well stocked with fish and 
— Let it not be said that one generation destroyed 
it all. 

Many of our sister States have passed laws to enforce 
a “‘license tax” upon citizens of other States, who shoot 
and fish within their borders. I hope the State of Iowa 
will never have any such law in her code. I believe that 
kind of a law would be unconstitutional. As the Consti- 
tution of the United States guarantees equal rights to all 
the people of the United States, such laws breed up a 
class of “pot-hunters,” and are disgusting to sportsmen 
who enjoy being out with the rod and gun. When. it 


comes to the point that my brother sportsmen, who live’ 


ve 


and kill the beautiful song ‘birds, just for the sake of 
killing something. The poor innocent birds are left on 
the ground, maimed and wounded, to suffer and die. The 
red birds of the South will soon be heard no more. The 
wings of the beautiful heron and the “silver wing gull” 
will only be found on ladies’ hats or in some millinery store. 
There has been a great awakening in the matter in many 
of our Eastern. States. Ladies can always find flowers 
to adorn their hats and thus save our song and plumed 
birds. We have good laws for the protection of our 
birds, and I hope every member of our Association will 
do his part toward enforcing them. 





It was voted that the next annual meeting of this As- 
sociation be held in Marshalltown, Iowa. 

On motion of Mr, Budd, Mr. Kibbey, of Marshalltown, 
was elected President of the Association for the ensuing 
year. Mr. Kibbey, on taking the chair, said: Gentlemen: 
{ thank you very heartily for the honor you have con- 
ferred on me. I have been a member of this Association 
for the past eighteen years. I have not been able to meet 
with you very often, but I have taken a great interest in 
it, and have been heartily in sympathy with all its acts. 
I hope I will be able to fill the position creditably and be 
of benefit to the Association. I think we will be able to 
gather a good number of shots at our next meeting, and 
have every reason to believe it will be a success. 

On motion of Mr. Abbott, Mr. Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, 
lowa, was elected Vice-President. 

On motion, Mr. Abbott, of Marshalltown, Iowa, was 
elected Secretary for the ensuing year. 

On motion, Mr. Densel, of Marshalltown, was elected 
Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

On motion, the following named members were elected 
to constitute the Board of Directors for the ensuing year: 
A. H. Sheldon, Mason City; Joseph Kirscher, Des 
Moines; F. R. Patch, Hartley; Chas. W. Budd, Des 
Moines, and Chas. Grim, Clear Lake. 

Dr. Paul—Mr. President, I would like to ask Mr. Smith 
if he has any plan whereby the ideas set forth in his ad- 
dress might be carried out? 

Mr. Smith—I have no plan outlined, but under the 
present law of the State of Iowa it makes our Fish Com- 
missioner a Game Commissioner, with power to appoint 
wardens in every county in the State. I think he rather 
claims that the appropriations are too small to do much 
work. I have been before the Legislature several times 
trying to get this appropriation increased, and it seems to 
me it should be. Unless a fishway is well put in and 
looked aftcr, it is of no benefit. It is called a fishway, but 
no fish w:il ever go over it. There has got to be a great 
deal of expense to get it in shape. I have already called 
the Commissioner’s attention to the recent decisions, and 
said we expected to see that he did something of the 
kind, but it has heretofore been almost entirely left with 
the local clubs to do anything with the matter of fish and 
game. Ine our matter of Fish Commissioner we have 
never had a man in the office who cared a great deal 
about it. He has filled the office and drawn his pay, and 
that is all it amounted to in the State of Iowa. Minnesota 
has been very successful, also Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Michigan. I think there is no State that does not pay 
more attention to fish and game than the State of Iowa, 
and it seems to me that if the members of the different 
clubs. would take-a little pains to see the nominees in this 
State, that the Legislature would give more attention 
to it. 

It was voted that the Secretary we instructed to send 
the Fish Commissioner an invitation to be present at the 
next annual meeting, and, if thought best, to send trans- 
portation with the invitation. Moved and carried that 
the Association extend a vote of thanks to Mr. Smith, the 
out-going President, for his efficient service during the 
past year, and also to the citizens of Algona, who, by their 
presence and kindly feeling have contributed greatly to the 
pleasure of the occasion. 


Notes from Gettysburg, 


GettyspurG, Pa., May 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
_A well-known physician of Philadelphia, who spent last 
summer at a hotel in the mountains near here, became 
so much interested in snakes that he has decided to 
make a study of the habits of the rattler and copperhead. 
He has written a letter to a friend here, stating that he 
will pay $1.50 each for good, healthy, live snakes of these 
species. Furthermore, the doctor says he is willing .to 
buy a large number.at that price, and offers an extra in- 
ducement of $1 per foot for all snakes over 3ft. in length. 

Upland plover seem very plentiful this spring, which 
is a rare thing for Adams county. ._They can be. seen 
in pairs in all parts of the county. Very few are shot 
here, which accounts for the increased numbers. 

Charles Fate, a local sportsman, has quite a menagerie. 


just around an imaginary line, cannot shoot a day with> *It corsists of the following animals and birds: Four 


= without paying $25, I want to quit shooting in’ the 
tate. 

More attention is beimg paid to the taking care of our 
forests than ever before. The people of the United 
States begin to realize that their timber will not last 
forever. innesota has taken steps to have some 2,500 
square miles set apart for a sort of national park. The land 
they propose to set apart is one of the grandest game 


countries in the world. There are a large number of . 


splendid lakes, full of fine fish, and one of the greatest 
oe grounds for water fowl in the United States. 
Let us hope that Congress will not be backward-in doing 
its part of the work. If we want to make a barren, 
desolate country of our fair land, we cannot ‘do so ‘any 
faster than to destroy our timber and kill all our game 
and fish. 

The State of New York is alive to the fact that some- 
thing must be done to preserve their timber, and if they 
do not many of their farm lands will soon have no 
value. Too much timber cannot be planted, and it is a 
duty we owe to future generations to increase rather 
than diminish our forests. 

I hope the people of Iowa will soon be alive to the 
fact that our small birds are fast being destroyed and 
work together to prevent the destruction of our song and 
plumage birds. Thousands of them are destroyed every 
year, and unless something is done the song and plumage 
birds will soon be'a ming of the past; many of our best 
men and women allow their boys to go into the woods 


* Shetland ponies, three great Dane dogs, one monkey, 
twenty guinea pigs, three red foxes, one bay or red 
lynx, one raccoon, nine German hares, two gray squir- 
rels, one alligator, three crows, one ringnecked dove and 
‘two parrots. . 

Partridgés escaped the severe winter better than was 
expected, and will be right plenty in some parts of the 
county. : 

Three wildcats were caught in traps during the month 
of February on” what is known as the “Green Ridge,” a 
spur of the South Mountains. They are of the bay or 
red lynx variety, which extends nearly over the United 

tates. , 

An alligator about 4ft. long was caught in Bermudian 
Creek last week. It is supposed to have been put in the 
stream by some of the soldiers from Adams county who 
were in Florida during the war with Spain, and who 
have returned lately to their homes. F. M. B 


Take inventory of the good things in this issue of 
Forest and Stream. Recall what a fund was given 
last week. Count on what is to come next weex 
Was there ever in all the world a more abundant 
weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 





The Forest awn Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, : 


- 


Pennsylvania Game and Fish 
Constables. 


HarrispurG, Pa., May 24.—Editor Forest and Streams 
A meeting of the Pennsylvania State Game .Commission 
was held at their rooms in this city to-day, and was one 
of the most interesting meetings held by that body since 
its organization. Considerable effort was put forth by 
these gentlemen, to have the last Legislature perfect 
certain existing laws, and add new ones for the protection 
of game in Pennsylvania. The commission as individuals 
feel very much elated over the success of their efforts, 
especially in securing the passage of the act making a 
constable of the State a game, fish and forestry warden of 
the State, and imposing a penalty of $50 or two months’ 
imprisonment upon that official when he neglects or re- 
fuses to perform his duty; this act gives the help of a 
small army in enforcing the laws relative to their different 
interests, and must result in much good to game and 
fish protection in Pennsylvania. 

When the attention of a constable is called to the viola- 
tion of the game or fish laws, by the commission or 
an individual, he is placed in the peculiar position of 
reporting the case to the district attorney for prosecu- 
tion, or paying the penalty. And the commission feel 
satisfied that when the citizens at large are acquainted 
with the conditions of this law, and know that the con- 
stable in their district must take notice of their protests 
or pay for his neglect, there will be a change in present 
existing conditions. 

A resolution was adopted requiring the secretary to 
place a copy of this law in the hands of every constable 
in the State, with notice that the commission propose to 
see that its provisions are complied with; the commis- 
sion desire it distinctly understood that they will at once 
proceed against any constable who refuses or neglects 
to enforce any of the laws pertaining to these commis- 
sions, more especially the game laws. And the fact that 
the commission has the united support of the State 
Sportsmen’s Association, would seem to make the viola- 
tions of these laws extremely dangerous. 

All correspondence addressed to the Game Commis- 
sion at Harrisburg, Pa., will receive prompt attention. 

A general vote of thanks was given the Hon. Frank G. 
Harris, of Clearfield, for his interests and efforts in be- 
half of game protection during the session of the last 
Legislature, and a resolution relative to national and in- 
ternational game protection was adopted as follows: 

“In view of the fact, that the provisions of our present 
laws, in the United States and Canada, permit the spring 
shooting of all aquatic fowl, and that song and insecti- 
vorous birds, justly protected by law in this, and many 
other States, are treated as game birds in some other 
States, thereby rapidly depleting their numbers; there- 
fore be is resolved that the Game Commission of the 
State of Pennsylvania, in session at Harrisburg, Pa., on 
May 24, 18¢9, do condemn the spring shooting of all 
aquatic fowl, and the robbing of their nests within the 
United States and Canada, also the listing of certain song 
and insectivorous birds, which are justly protected by 
law in this and many other States, as game birds in certain 
other States in the Union. We invite the prompt and 
concerted support of all game commissions, associations 
and individuals, in the United States and Canada, to aid 
us in securing prompt national and Dominion laws, which 
will totally abolish this nefarious and inhuman practice. 

“Be it further resolved that the secretary be directed 
to transcribe this resolution upon the minutes of the com- 
mission, and to give it as wide a publication as possible.” 

The next regular meeting of the commission will be 
held in Harrisburg, Pa., the first Thursday in July. 

Dr. JosepH KALbFus, 
Secretary Pennsylvania State Game Commission. 





By special request of Dr. Kalbfus we give the full text 
of the law: 
AN ACT. 


Making constables of townshjps and boroughs ex-officio fire, 
game and fish wardens, prescribing their power and _ duties, 
fixing their fees as wardens, and prescribing their punishment 
for failure to perform their duties, , 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the 
passage of the act the constables of the various wards, 
boroughs and townships of the Commonwealth shall be 
ex-officio fire, game and fishe wardens. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of said fire, game and 
fish wardens to enforce all statutes of this State now in 
force, or that may hereafter be enacted, for the pro- 
tection of forests and timber lands from fire, and for the 
protection and propagation of game, game birds, game 
mammals, song and insectivorous birds, and fish, and 
said constables or wardens shall have authority to arrest 
without warrant any person or persons caught by them in 
the act of violating any of the aforesaid laws for the 
protection of forests and timber lands, game, and food and 
game fish, and take such person or persons forthwith 
before a justice of the peace or other magistrate having 
jurisdiction, who shall proceed without delay to hear, try 
and determine the matter. Such arrests may be.also made 
on Sunday, in which case the person or persons arrested 
shall be taken before the proper officer, and proceeded 
against as soon as may be on a week day following the 
arrest. 

Section 3. Said constables or wardens shall have power 
without warrant to search and examine any boat, con- 
veyance, vehicle, fish box, fish basket, game bag or game 
coat, or other receptacle for game or fish, when they 
have good reason to believe that any of the laws for the 
protection of forests and timber lands, game and fish, 
have been violated; and the said constables shall at any 
time seize and take possession of any and all birds, animals 
or fish, which have been caught, taken or killed at any 
time, in a manner or for a purpose, or had in possession 
or under control, have been shipped or are about to be 
shipped, contrary to any of the laws of this State. Any 
court having jurisdiction of the offense, upon receiving 
proof of probable cause for believing in the concealment 
of any bird, animal or fish, caught, taken, killed, had in 
possession, under control or shipped, or about to be shipped, 
contrary to law, shall issue a search warrant and cause a 
search to be made in any place, and to that end may, after 
demand and refusal, cause any building, enclosure or 
car to be entered, and any apartment, chest,. box, i 
crate, basket or package, to be broken open and the con- 
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tents thereof examined by said constable. All birds, ani- 
mals, or, fish, or nets, or fishing appliance, or apparatus, 
seized by any constable or warden, shall be disposed of in 
such manner as may be directed by the court before whom 
the offense is tried, and such constable or warden shall 
not be liable for damages on account of any such search, 
examination or seizure, or the destruction of any nets or 
fishing apparatus of any kind in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Section 4. Any constable or warden, upon the arrest 
and prosecution of any offender to conviction under the 
provisions of this act, shall, in addition to the fees to 
which he may be entitled under existing laws, be paid 
for his services the sum of ten dollars on a warrant drawn 
by the county commissioners on the county treasurer, one- 
half of which shall be paid out of the treasury of the 
respective county, and the remaining half of said re- 
ward shall be paid by the State Treasurer into the treasury 
of said county, out of. moneys not otherwise appropriated, 
upon warrant from the Auditor-General, but no such 
warrant shall be drawn until the respective county com- 
missioners shall have first furnished, under oath, to the 
Auditor-General, a written itemized statement of such ex- 
pense, and until the same is approved by the Auditor-Gen- 
eral: Provided, That no county shall be liable to pay for 
this purpose in any one year an amount exceeding five 
hundred. dollars. 

Section 5. Each of said constables or wardens shall, 
for the purpose of this act, have concurrent jurisdiction 
throughout his own proper county; and they shall in the 
first week in each term of the court of quarter sessions 
of their respective counties make special returns to said 
court, under oath, of all violations occurring in their’ re- 
spective townships, or which may come or be brought to 
their notice, of any of the provisions of any law now in 
force, or that may hereafter be enacted, for the protection 
of forests and timber lands, game and fish; and it shall 
be the duty of the judge of said court to see that such 
returns are faithfully made, and any constable or warden 
wilfully neglecting or refusing to make such returns, or 
to prosecute any offense under said laws of which he shall 
have personal knowledge, or of which he shall have no- 
tice in writing by any citizen, giving the name of the 
offender together with the names of the witnesses, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
be sentenced to pay a fine of fifty dollars, or to undergo 
an imprisonment in the county jail of two months, both or 
either, at the discretion of the court. 

Section 6. All sections, provisos, acts or parts of acts 
inconsistent with this act, or any section of it, are hereby 
repealed. 

Approved—The 22d day of March, A. D. 1899. 





Some Gun Notions. 

SOME gun barrels oxidize much more readily than 
others, even when the price of the barrels indicates the 
same grade of workmanship. I have a pair of barrels 
which cost £50 in England. The left barrel with the 
same care has spotted far more than the right, and both 
much more than the other .pair, which have been shot 
ten. times more frequently. My past experience has 
taught me that thorough cleaning, wrapping up closely 
and laying away was the best protection I could give. 


For small game such as grouse, plover and even ducks 
when shot over decoys or flushed in creeks, a gun not 
larger than 14 is the proper size; and in my opinion the 
day is not far distant when the small bores will displace 
the heavier and larger guns. A man of ordinary physical 
vigor is unable. without great personal discomfort to 
tramp all day with even 8lbs. of gun to carry in addition 
to his shells, his lunch and his game. A 14 or 16-bore 
weighing from 6 to 6%lbs. is a far more agreeable burden. 
These guns are effective if handled properly, and really 
afford more genuine sport because success with them 
indicates a higher degree of skill. The best shot within 
my knowledge uses a 16-bore, and slightly closed choke at 
that. I prefer a cylinder gun, and the best record 1 ever 
uade was, with a 14-bore cylinder weighing’ 6lbs. 


Some: people suggest that the American demand for 
crooked ‘stocks is wrong. I do not agree with them. 
Much, of course, depends on habit. But I have tried all 
drops: from 2% to 3% at the»butt, and at last have found 
that: 3!4 at the butt and 2 at the comb fit me much better 
than any other crook. There’ is also a contention for 
long «stécks.: ‘In this respect I again differ. I know I 
can handle aigun with 13% drop far better than I-can one 
with '14%. -It»must: be recollected that except at the 
trap and inwarm weather the sportsmen wears thick 
clothes; and ‘a“large. number ‘of persons would find that 
if their guns were so long as 14% they would often find 
trouble in making it clear the arm. I have tried it and I 
know whereof I speak. In the winter few men need a 
longer stock than 14in., who could easily in the summer 
or early fall handle one 14%in. The advantage of a short 
stock is that when the necessity comes a pad can be put 
on the butt of the gun to make it fit the arms of the 
shooter. 


Let no man who believes in the use of much iron in a 
gun barrel upbraid me for my preference for light and 
small bore guns. For certain game a heavy gun is very 
desirable, but for snipe, woodcock and Bob .White 6%lbs. 
weight is far better. To my mind the use of a 10-bore 
on birds is as-ridiculous as Wolcot described the style 
of Dr. Johnson to be— 

I own I like not Johnson’s turgid style, 

That gives an inch the importance of a mile, 

Sets wheels on wheels in motion, such a clatter, 

To raise one poor nipperkin of water, 

Uplifts the club of Hercules—for what? 
To crush a butterfly or to brain a gnat. 


Pee Deer: 
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The Home of the Partridge. 


In the year 1670 Daniel Denton, of Hempstead, Long 
Island, described the fauna of the island in the following ° 
language: “For wild beasts there is deer, bear, wolves, 
foxes, raccoons, otters, musquashes and skunks. Wild 
fowl, there is great store of, as turkeys, heath-hens, quail, 
partridges, pigeons, cranes, geese of several sorts, brants, 
wigeons, teal and divers others.” 

Jnfortunately for local sportsmen, the members of the 
gunning clubs and the pot-hunters of modern times, have 
nearly completed the work of destruction begun by the 
early settlers with flint locks and their snares and traps. 
The bears, wolves, raccoons, wild turkeys and heath-hens 
are extinct, and the deer and partridge are exceedingly 
scarce. Of the upland birds the partridge is certainly the 
gamiest bird left. They may still be found wherever 
there are timber lots of considerable size, bordering on 
the cultivated fields. 

A favorite haunt of the partridge is in the vicinity of 
the clearly defined line running through the island, which 
divides the hardwood trees, the oaks, hickories and chest- 
nuts on the north, from the pitch pines and shrub oaks on 
the south. The latter extends over a plain through the 
center. of the island. Through these shrub oaks and 
pines are old wood roads, which are only used when pine 
or the hardwoods are large enough to cut off for timber 
or firewood. ‘ These wood roads are not used to any ex- 
tent oftener than once in twenty or thirty years, but they 
make a clearly defined trail, and are much easier to get 
through than the. adjacent shrub oaks woodland. The 
quail is domestic, and usually keeps pretty clear to the 
farmhouses and cultivated fields to the north of the pine 
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are especially interesting. The roadbeds in the fall are 
often brilliant with the golden rods and asters, while the 
young pitch pines have a healthy and invigorating fra- 
grance. A person may travel for days through these old 
roads—not fiftyemiles from New York City, and within 
sound of the church bells of large towns, and never meet 
a living soul, unless it happens to be during the deer 
hunting or wood chopping season. 3 
An occasional pitch pine stands solitary and alone like 
a grim sentinel keeping watch over the plains. The large 
trees have escaped both the forest fires: which sweep over 
the plains every few years, and the woodman’s axe. They 
are a striking feature of the landscape, and furnish an 
excellent landmark for travelers over the plains. 
QUAHAUG. 





Spring Shooting in Michigan. 


BrncHaM, Mich.—At present I am in camp on Carp 
Lake, Leelanan cotinty, Mich. I presume my cook out- 
fit stands very near where Kingfisher used to depart for 
Mrs. Nolan’s. I have been on this lake each spring since 
1886—not for sporting purposes, however. Never have 
I known the shooting that is going on now. The Michi- 
gan spring shooting law is working all right. Guns in 
the morning and guns by moonlight in the evening. If 
the poor sawbills are able to lay an egg without getting 
it shot at, they will be lucky. The loons are fewer and 
more discreet. 

Since I have known this lake, sawbills and loons have 
nested here and reared their young in safety till now. 
I have always taken it as among my pleasantest experi- 
encés, to meet a mother sheldrake and her brood taking a 


THE HOME OF THE GROUSE, 


lands; but the partridge, especially during the latter part 
of the open season, is often found in the pine groves and 
shrub oaks, bordering on these wood roads. In gunning 
in the shrub oaks one is often surprised to see a*partridge 
flushed by his dog alight on the lower limb of a pine 
or oak and complacenfly watch the dog. A shot under 
such circumstances may be excused when the difficulty 
of getting at birds in the provoking tough shrub oaks is 
considered. In“pines and shrub oaks a bird in hand is 
worth at least a dozen in the bush. 

To the lover of nature who travels with a camera rather 
than with a gun, these wood roads and the tall pines, with 
their rugged and blackened trunks and straggling limbs, 





sun bath on a fine morning. They made no advances 
. towards intimacy, of course, but I never have failed to 
keenly enjoy meeting them, There was an old abandoned 
scow at one time floating in the lower lake, filled with 
water, decks too, and with just the right slant to the 
deck, which was.awash on one side, for young sheldrakes. 
This scow grounded. not soft. from my tent. Almost any 
bright morning. my wife and I would look out and find 


one or another of the broods there “taking the sun”— 
not quite as a sailor does—but just as effectively. I think 
we once counted over twenty in one brood. I believe they 
would have made ‘our acquaintance in due time, brt. the 
wind came off short and carried the scow away. 
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wild fox squirrels eat with us mornings in Ann Arbor, in 
our dining room. I guess the sawbills and we might have 
somehow. managed to become “introduced.” ow, if 
you'see a sawbill at all you will do the searching, the. fowl 
will. not. I have once this week heard the loon’s voice at 
evening—I have seen none yet. This is’“spring” shoot- 
ing. Iam moved to further inquiry. Is there no one in 
the State but “spring shooters” that they must be so care- 
fully provided for? 

_I have been reflecting on game laws and the Plank a 
little lately, and it appears to me in this shape. The wild 
creatures, by law I understand, belong to the Common- 
wealth. Then game law reduces to this: Let the person 
who wants game go and get it himself, or herself, and let 
that person take only what their needs require—no more. 
Their needs may include the sick, properly, I think. But 
no sale, no slaughtery no catching fish by the hundred- 
weight and- burying them in the ground behind tli* house, 
as has been done on this lake, I am told. To the above 
add just provision for the non-resident and for big 
game, and quit. The real game law is like the Kingdom 
of Heaven—it is within. The statute must be otherwise, 
as that applies to the coercion of those who must be con- 
trolled. 

P. S.—I have not “jumped” Kingfisher’s “claim,” and 

should he call, there will be a welcome and a cup o’ tea 
for him, ia 


Sea and River ishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp STREAM. 














Where to go. 

One important, useful and considerable part of the Forest anp 
Stream’s service to the sportsmen’s community is the information 
given inquirers for shooting and fishing resorts. We make-it our 
business to know where to send the sportsman for large or small 
game, or in quest of his favorite fish, and this knowledge is freely 
imparted on request. 

On the other hand, we are constantly seeking information of this 
character for the benefit of our patrons, and we invite sportsmen, 
hotel proprietors and others to communicate to us whatever may be 
of advantage to the sportsman tourist. 


On the Shenandoah. 


WHEN reading the pages of Forest AND Stream (al- 
ways interesting, by the way), one often sees the remark 
that it is seldom one writes of his trips when his kill or 
catch is not up to the usual standard—aye, beyond the 
usual ; for it’s one’s successes that are usually given to the 
public, his failures are kept for his own silent meditation. 
But being one of those who believe it is not all fishing to 
catch fish; who, if his trip is otherwise ‘satisfactory, is 
content that his catch is small (though hoping that the 
next time it wilh be r), I want-to tell you of an en- 
joyable trip I have just Had to the Shenandoah, at River- 
ton, Va. 

I am one of those who would be listed in your journal 
as “chained to business”; for that reason the more fully 
appreciate an outing, and when business, water and 
weather combine to make it possible to reach Riverton on 
the 15th of May, the opening of the bass season, I feel 
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Kenner Dem, North. River. 


that I am particularly fortunate, ‘and, ‘indeed, the en- 
gagement must be most pressing to keep me away. 
Riverton, itself, is a pretty littl town; about. eighty 
miles from Washington, situated .on both sides of the 
Shenandoah, but that portion mostly seen by the fisher- 
man is built upon high-ground just between the North 
and Seuth Branches of the Shenandoah River, which join 
here and thus form one river. Two railroads, the South- 
ern and the N. & W. pass the town, and within a stone’s 
throw of the Southern depot is the Kenner House, a fish- 
erman’s haven, kept by a most genial host, Joe Kenner, 
aby assisted by that’better half, a help-mate indeed. Here 
a,fisherman has a hearty welcome. Good rooms, an ex- 
cellent table, bait and boat (if notified-in time), and what 
one appreciates much, an earnest effort to please. If Joe 
ner and that estimable wife of his do not make you 
soon feel at home, then you are hard indeed to satisfy. 
About equi-distant from the hotel are two dams, the 
one across the North and the other across the South 
rivers. . That:on the North River is known as the Kenner 
Sm, ‘shape React: Seusbltihaicor, ownel largety’ by 
ills, a large ing establi . owned largely 
Northern capitalists, and doing a 
as can be readily seen from the 
new buildings erected in recent years. 


most thriving business, 
enlarged capacity and 
Here also is the 


Carson Lime Works, running night and day, “and Sunday 
for a variety,” as one might say; and woe to the fisher- 
man who is just opposite at noon or 6 P. M., when the 
blasting is done, for the rocks that then rain around are 
somewhat harder than hail—at least, they used to be. 


Two rock-crushing establishments are also here in 
active operation, grinding rock for railroad ballast. 

And one must not forget the Duck Farm. It will pay 
you to visit it. When I was there they had 4,000 ducks 
within the enclosure, and it was not a good day for 
ducks either, for I was informed that if the eggs, soon to 
hatch, turned out as was expected, 10,000 ducks would 
be on hand. Just think of it! 

But what about your trip, I hear someone ask. 
I had gotten off from that, hadn’t I? 

Shenandoah is supposed to be governed by a speciai 
law, I use the term “supposed” advisedly, for you hear 
some doubt expressed, and_then again it would appear 
that whatever the law, it is not enforced as it ought to 
be. To my mind the special act clearly governs. Its 
open season commences the 15th of May, the date that 
the majority of the other streams in the State are closed 


In fact 





This is the picture which Mr. White sent us, not necessarily for 
publication, but as a_guarantee of good faith. It shows him on 
the abutment of the ner Mill. 


to bass fishermen. That the date is a good one, I have 
serious doubts; that the fish had not then finished spawn- 
ing was shown by those I caught and that they were then 
spawning I attribute, in part, my small catch. My wife 
and the little girl had gone ahead of me. She had friends 
near by to visit, and was to join me at Riverton on Sun- 
day, the 14th. This she did. My friend, T. C. Pilcher, 
farmer; legislator and good fellow generally, is wont to 
say, in speaking of a trip from home, “If you want to 
have a nice time take your wife with you, but if you want 
to have a good time, go by yourself.” This time I not 
only took her, but had a good time also. Well, there are 
exceptions, you know, and doesn’t it depend somewhat on 
the kind of wife she is? 

My friend and fishing companion, M. B. Payne, as good 
a.fellow as ever lived, had talked over this trip far more 
than once. But a few seasons before I had initiated him 
into the joy of feeling a bass at the end of your rod, and 
thenceforth he became an ardent disciple of Walton. 
There lives at Strasburg, not many miles above Riverton, 
a most successful bass fisherman. In fact, his reputation 
is widespread. I am informed that he is of the Baptist 
faith—of the old school or hardshell kind; that he him- 
self sometimes preaches, as. well as fishes, and I am in- 
formed that amongst his trueisms is the following, “That 
a man isn’t worth a till he catches a bass, and after 
that he icr’t worth a for anything else.” Now, I 
never heard him say this, but it is nearer the mark than 
much that passes tor truth, ard in this I think Podgers, 
whose Commentaries so often appear in your columns 
and are as often enjoyed, will, iudging by his commentary 
of May 3, agree with me. While the whole of the quota- 
tion above could not be applied’ to friend Markham, still 
that fish with a few others added to the string, was the 
prime cause of his expending some thirty-odd dollars of 
these worldly goods (and he gets his tackle at wholesale 
too) in the necessary equipments for a successful trip— 
if the fish had bitten. Was it the newness of all this 
tackle; the fear of this mighty angler that confined his 
catch to one and mine to ten on that trip? Who knows? 

But this is digression. My wife and the little one had 
gone ahead; the oldest boy off at school, and only my- 
self and the other boy at home. When Payne and I drove 
off Sunday morning to Marshall, twelve miles, to take the 
train for Riverton and thus save a much greater distance 
around by train, didn’t the little fellow look on longingly 
for the trip, and the day before he had been disappointed 
on account of rain in taking a promised and much-talked 
of fish with some of his boy friends. 

Riverton was reached in safety, and I. was hardly out 
of the trait: before:the arms of that little girl were around 
my neck, even if I did have to get on my knees for her to 
reach me. The day was an ideal one. How enticing the 
water looked! One could imagine that in yonder pool a 
bass was only waiting to be hooked, and one asked him- 
self if under such circumstances one might be excused 
for breaking the Sabbath and the law as well by then and 
there trying his luck. The day was spent in viewing the 
beautiful scenery in and around Riverton. Some of the 
views are lovely; the mountains grand. The climb of 
the very high hill just across North River and opposite 











catch was only three before breakfast. 
went across the North River—it was clearer than the 
other—and fished from the abutment of the Kenner Dam. 
It was not long before I had on my string a medium- 
sized bass. 
were, and as she had not become an expert in this art, I 
wished to see her land a bass, though she would insist 
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the lime works will well repay the effort. During the 
trip the camera was brought into play and some beautiful 
views obtained. 


The next morning we were up and out early, but our 
After that we 


About that time my wife came where we 


upon my first hooking the fish. Pretty socn I. have a 
strike. At the proper time the hook is fastened where a 
fisherman likes- to find it, and I was just turning the 
tackle over to her to land the catch, when, hold! no bass 
such as I had been catching could make that break; the 
strength of that fish-is beyond those already caught; I 
had better land that fellow myself. The water was 
swift; there was a good bit of line out; the tackle was 
light, though strong, and the fish was game to the back- 
bone. . If. you have been there you know how it is. Per- 
haps the sensation is not one to be remembered! Gradu- 
ally I get him closer to the abutment on which I am 
standing. A sluiceway from the mill seems to offer him 
a place of safety, and it took some good steering to keep 
him away and save the line from fouling. At last Mark 
has him in the net, and a beauty he is. How much did he 
weigh, you ask? Only 2%lbs. Can the scales be right? 
He looks larger, truly, but another pair give him the 
same weight. Not so large, for I have caught them in this 
same river double this weight, but when one whose 
landing I enjoyed more? There and then I said I had 
been paid for the trip, come what might thereafter. And 
so.I was. Could I fish daily, as many do; could I often 
make record catches, as is sometimes written about, 
doubtless an instance like this would hardly be remarked. 
Is it the “unchaining” for a few days that, like sauce, 
gives relish to the sport? The camera was nearby, and it 
had been my intention to get a “snap” when landing 
the fish, but the fish had been landed and was on the 
string before the camera was again thought of. Other fish 
that morning of good size were caught, though few in 
number, and this, notwithstanding we both fished indus- 
triously. Poor Payne, never a murmur, or even a “cuss” 
word, but I did want to see him have better luck; indeed 
he deserved it! The next morning, still full of hope, we 
were up early, indeed earlier than the morning before, 
getting out near 4 A. M. When I got on the river I could 
but think of Mr. Mather, who doesn’t believe in early 
rising to the end that the early riser will catch the fish, 
and wondered if we or the fish were to be fooled that 
morning. And I must confess that as I grow older I am 
more than ever inclined to the belief that such early fish- 
img does no good. My theory seemed to be at fault, at 
least that morning, for:ten minutes before 5 I had a fish; 
twenty minutes afterward another, and a third before 6; 
and though I fished almost continuously the rest of the 
day, and in different portions of the river, not another 
one could I get. That these were not all the fish in the 
river was shown by the fact that other fishermen were 
having fair luck, and particularly that veteran fisherman, 
P. B. Law, of Culpeper, who delights to spend a day to 
himself, with gun or rod, as the season allows, though an 
entertaining talker, and, like most true sportsmen, a thor- 
oughly good fellow. 
Wednesday morning was rainy, but one fish was caught 
before train time, and with no unpleasant incident to 
mar the pleasure of the trip, adieux were said, with 
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Riverton Dam, South River. 


promises to come again, and as I write I have a longing 

wish to go again and try my luck in that most beautiful 

water. C. M. Wuite. 
Warrenton, Va. 


Cayuga Lake Fishing. 


Union Sprincs, N. Y., May 24.—I believe, and other 
competent judges from Brooklyn and elsewhere, who 
have fished in the Adirondacks and on the St. Lawrence, 
maintain, that the fishing at this point on Cayuga Lake 
is unsurpassed anywhere in the State. We have perch, 
pickerel, muscallonge and black bass in abundance, but it 
is a little early yet for the best success. I send you here- 
with a photograph of the catch of one man, taken in less 
than three hours by trolling one afternoon last summer, 
the- four largest being. muscallonge and the others 
pickerel, the smallest weighing 2lbs. and the largest 
12%4|bs., and the total weight amounting to 4634lbs. There 
are also salmon trout in our lake as well as blue pike and 
whitefish, but our local fishermen have had but little ex- 
perience and poor success in catching these a via 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


Movements of Western Anglers. 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 27.—One of our most widely ex- 
perienced anglers is*General McNulta, whose angling 
lore covers the territory from muscalunge to salmon, and 
from tarpon to trout. Gen. McNulta starts this week 
with his friend, Mr. ‘Thomias A. Murdock, of Reid, 
Murdock & Co., for a salmon fishing sojourn on Mr. 
Murdock’s preserve on the York River, Gaspé Basin. Mr. 
Murdock has fifty miles on the York, some of which he 
owns in fee. The prospects appear good for these two 
gentlemen. 

Mr. E. F. Selz, of Selz, Schwab & Co., piloted by Mr. 
J. E. Strong, of the same house, start to-night for Dud- 
ley Post-Otfice, on the Prairie River, via Merrill, Wis. 
They should hit this lovely stream just about right now, 
and I predict for them a very pleasant outing indeed. I 
understand that Mr. Strong will spend a couple of 
weeks there. 

Messrs. O. von Lengerke, C. H. Lester, Walter Dupee 
and their friends, Messrs. Cole and Tichenor, returned 
to-day from a very successful bass fishing trip at Ocono- 
mowoc Chain, Wis., where they averaged something like 
sixty bass a day to each boat, the party dividing up, two in 
each boat. I saw Mr. Von Lengerke this morning,.and he 
seemed very brown and happy. He said the bass ran in 
weight from 1% to 4%lbs., and were taken by casting 
minnow. Some of the time they bit very fast, the best 
of the sport being for about an hour each day. The 
bass were all big-mouths. 

Mr. W. P. Mussey and wife left last Sunday for Kabbe- 
kona Camp, Minn., and were met at Brainer by Mr. H. G. 
McCartney, owner of the camp, who was just coming out. 
It was then Tuesday afternoon, and neither Mr. Mussey 
nor Mr. McCartney was happy, for it seems there has 
been a change of time in the railroad north of St. Paul, 
by which the passenger train on this branch is laid off, 
necessitating a lay-over of twenty-four hours. This means 
serious inconvenience to those visiting this famous place, 
and Mr. McCartney was very much troubled, and is still 
seeking the remedy, in hope that the railroad will restore 
the original time table, which made it possible to leave 
here one night and reach the camp the following night. 
Still, if one is going into the wilderness, he ought not to 
expect to get there all at one jump. I imagine that the 
anglers will continue to go into the Woman Lake Chain 
in spite of the enforced lay-over. 

Dr. McDonald and Mr. J. E. Callahan are still at 
Kabbekona Camp, and I presume by this time may be 
having sport. Mr. McCartney reports the water still 
very cold at the time he left, and the bass not biting 
very freely. He did not fish very much himself, and 
caught but one muscallunge, which weighed 2olbs. 

Regarding this fish, Mr. McCartney tells a singular 
story. It was a very thick, fat fish, and of extraordinary 
vitality. Having no better means of killing it, the boat- 
man stuck the blade of his knife through its head. In- 
stead of quieting the fish, the effect was quite the -re- 
verse, for after a time it began to thrash about in the 
boat, and seemed on the point of getting out. The guide 
again thrust his knife blade through the head of the fish, 
remarking that he supposed that would find it. They 
then piled clothing and packages on the fish to hold it 
from jumping out of the boat. An hour and a half 
later, when they took the fish out at the hotel veranda, it 
was my no means dead, but had strength to spring up and 
turn completely over from its position on the boards. I 
presume the cool weather had something to do with it, but 
I have never heard of a muscallunge living so long out 
of water. 

Col. J. S. Cooper, of this city, has received from 
Grand Rapids, Minn., a tracing made upon a large piece 
of paper from a muscallunge, which is reported to have 
weighed 46lbs. This is a very unusual weight for this 
region, and quite surpasses any I have seen reported for 
many years. The figures, however, are not supported, and 
no details are available concerning the matter. 

Apropos of the matter of muscallunge weights, I must 
add the testimony of Mr. J. Garrard, of Frontenac, Minn., 
who writes me, “You should not call in question the 
weights reported of muscallunge, as you once did of a 
fish taken in the Mississippi River at the mouth of Crow 
River, of 65Ibs. . 

“That one taken near Pitts measured sft. Gin. The 
weight was not given, but co ot have -been less than 
75lbs. * y ; 

“Reports of early settlers give weight of one taken in 
Lake Pepine at golbs. With pole chioagh the gills, rest- 
ing on shoulders of two men,..the tail dragged: the 
ground. : . 

“The hunters and lumbermeh in the Wisconsin woods 
speak familiarly of their being as big as a man, 

“The rough-backed sturgeon (lately written about by 
you), is a favorite article of food, and is largely tised 
as a smoked fish. The weights go as high as rrolbs. in 
Lake Pepin.” ce Re Oe 

I am to-day in receipt of a letter from the redoubtable 
Fréd Mather, who is adding to his varied experiences by 
acting as Superintendent of Mr. H. C. Pierce, Cedar 
Tsland Lode, at Brule River, Wis. It would seem that Mr. 
Mather is getting around to the scenes of his earlier days, 
and I am rejoiced to discover that he has escaped from 


the enervating atmosphere of the East, and has come into 


a region where “the best is like the worst.” 

Messrs. Fred Peet, Harry Hascall and their friend, 
who, I understand, is sometimes called “Stonewall” Chad- 
wick, will start within ten days for another trip to the 
trout waters north of Grand Rapids, chiefly the Pere 
Marquette. They ought to meet the sport just about 
right, as the season has been late in Michigan thus far, 
as indeed it has been all over this portion of the West. 


Around Grand Rapids. 


I passed a few days at Grand Rapids, Mich., this week, 
engaged in business only. Knowing what would be the 


result if I met John Waddell, Harry Widdicomb or any’ 


others of the fly-fishing contingent of that sportful city, I 
consistently dodged them all, for I did not have time to 
go fishing, and had hedged against my weakness by not 
even taking my fly-book or rod along with me. Yet, one 
day at lunch at the Peninsula Club, I fell into a perfect 


nest of Anglers, including both the gentlemen above 
named, whom I had been dodging, with Mr. C. L. Lock- 
wood, general passenger agent of the G. R. & I. Railroad 
(whose very fish plates smell of trout) ; Mr. W. R. Shel- 
by of the same road, with Messrs. Maddox, Bundy and 
others there present, each of whom had a fish story as 
long as your arm, and each of whom also was ready to 
go fishing again. 

“Come along with me,” said Mr. Widdicomb, “I am 
just going up to the Boardman again, and I want to 
show you what we can do up there.” “Just you wait over 
until Saturday,” said Mr. Waddell, “for I am going up 
again, and I want to show you the Pere Marquette” You 
don’t need any rod, waders, flies or anything else; we've 
got them all waiting for you.- You mustn’t go away with- 
out a trout fish.” fe takes a good deal of nerve to break 
away from invitations like these, especially when a fel- 
low is rather weak on the trout side anyhow, but I could 
not go, and so had to content myself listening to the re- 
ports of the good times all these other folk had had. 

Messrs, Shelby, Barnhardt and Widdicomb were just 
back with well-developed cases of Boardman sunburn. 
They found the water pretty full in some sections of the 
river, but they got about 150 trout, some very nice ones 
indeed. 

Mr. John Waddell, the rainbow fiend of the South 
Peninsula, reported good sport on his trip of a few days 
preceding on the Pere Marquette. Mr. Waddell’s heaviest 
fish on this occasion was 1%4lbs. He bemoaned the cruel 
fate which called him away just as the rainbows were 
jumping in the evening. Hé tells me that the best time 
of day is just before dark. Mr. Waddell promises me a 
complete refutation of the entire Taylor system of cast- 
ing. ’ His own style of fishing is quite different, and he 
catches a great many trout yearly, and is convinced that 
he could not do this so regularly, if his own system were 
not pretty near correct. Mr. Waddell is a great believer 
in the doctrine of persistence, and believes that a good 
many trout fishers fail because of fishing the water too 
fast. .Mr. Bundy, who was of our circle, and who, by 
the way, tells me he was a college classmate of the Editor , 
of Forest AND STREAM in the days of auld lang syne at. 
Amherst, reported that his trip.on the Au Sable, with 
his friends, Messrs. McKay and White, was a complete 
success. They caught about 120 trout one day, and had 
all the sport they. cared for. Mr: Bundy told me, what I 
had never known, that the Au’ Sable can be swaded and 
fished for a great part of the way. <T.calways thought 
it necessary to use boats on that. streafiyvand indeed it is 
the custom to take boatsat Grayithgeand run-down some | 
miles before fishing. THere are a number of camps and 
club houses along the stream nowadays, so it is not neces- ' 
sary to take a tent. «The Au Sable continues its grand 
record as a trout streatty and some fine rainbows are taken | 
there. The wardensgvork of the Au Sable is. reported 
to be very efficient, afjd indee#it would seem to be high 
desirable that something be done to preserve this splendid 
water. Mr. Bundy told us of one Detroit party who 
fished.the Au Sable, who ate fish as they liked in camp, 
and who took home with them to Detroit, 1.800 trout. 
This would seem sufficiently horrible, Not quite so good 
was the record of.a party who took out 1,100 trout from 
the same stream last year. Such fishing as this will 
ruin any trout stream that we have. 

I learn that the Pere Marquette River is being fished 
very hard this spring, and is being robbed of hundreds of 
fingerling trout, which ought to be returned when caught. 
From all reports the Michigan streams are keeping up 
very well. The Boardman is as good this year as usual, 
though it has not been stocked for some time. This 
stream I should expect to be better later in the summer, 
more especially for big rainbows. 

It takes big waters for big fish, as most fishers know, 
and as we discussed these matters in general conclave 
that day, it was determined that in some cases there can 
be too many trout in a stream to make the fishing good. 
The Rapid River of Michigan was cited as a stream 
where very few large trout are ever taken, though it is 
full of small-sized ones. It seems to be one of the neces- 
sities of mature sometimes that fish don’t get half enough 
to eat, though they live along apparently not unhappily for 
years and years. Big feed means big fish, and a stream 
can be eaten out as well as fished out, though customarily 
in these days the latter situation is more apt to trouble 
us than the former. 


The Grayling are Not Gone. 


The common supposition is that the grayling is extinct, 
and this is perilously near the truth, though not ab- 
solutely true. It is a good fortnight which allows one to 
chronicle a flight of wild pigeons and a basket of grayling. 
Yet at Grand Rapids I learned that there had come to 
town from Luther, Mich., a nice take of treut, with which 
were included twelve grayling. All the fish were taken 
on the Pine River. It has been known for some time that 
one might once in a while take a grayling on this stream. 
It is a good trout stream, though very apt to get high and 
roily in.case of rain. It is a trifle difficult to fish, and 
this fact-perhaps has preserved the grayling. Mr. Bundy 
said he heard of grayling along the Au Sable, and 
thought one could be safe on a trip of a week or so to take 
several grayling in the tributaries of Au Sable. 

The Maple River, once a magnificent grayling stream. 
has not reported any grayling for some time, so far as I 
know. The Maple River is reported prime just now 
for trout, 

Col. E. Crofton: Fox, one of the Grand Rapids fly-cast- 
ing enthusiasts, is not doing any fishing this spring. Col. 
Fox has bought some zine mines down in Missouri, and 
is chained to business. I regret to report this lapse on 
the part of so thorough a sportsman. 


In the Grayling Days. 


At Grand Rapids I had a short talk with Mr. J. H. P. 
Hughart, general manager of the G. R. & I. Railroad, who 
is an ardent and skillful angler, as well as a thorough- 
going railroad man. Mr. Hughart showed me four quarts 
of flies which he had just received from his favorite 
maker in Scotland, and which he purposed emploving 
at an early date along the Michigan streams. Mr. Hug- 
hart may perhaps be called an old settler in Grand 
Rapids, as he came there along in 1874. Natutally, -he 
soon became infatuated with the magnificent grayling 
fishing which prevailed in those days in most of the 


Michigan streams, and he sent back to his old friend, 
Thad Norris, to come out and have a fish with him. They 
started in pretty well toward the head of the Manistee 
River, where they heard that a party of trappers had 


-gone down with the boats before them. This last was 


true, but the trappers had gone during the high water of 
the spring, and the clearings they had made in “brushing 
out” was several feet above the heads of the party who 
tried later in the year. This was in the fall of 1876, and 
Mr. Hughart and his friend were nine days in getting 
down a paltry bit of the river. Then they hit upon such 
grayling fishing as will never be known upon earth again. 
They could anchor their boats in any pool and catch all 
they cared to, doubles and trebles more often than singles, 
until finally old Thad Norris quit in disgust, saying that 
a tenderfoot could catch more fish than an expert. 


Official Trout Trip. 


In the city they have theater parties, in the country 
trolley parties, and in Michigan they have trout parties, as 
witness the fly-casting tournament of last year at Grand 
Rapids, when the railroads took everybody out on a grand 
tour of the trout waters. This year it was the Detroit 
and Mackinac Railway which took a notion to celebrate 
by giving a trout party, and the function assumed some- 
thing of an official nature. The personnel of the party 
was composed of Messrs. J. D. Hawks, president and 
general manager of the Detroit and Mackinac; C. W. 
Luce, general superintendent of the same road; T. G. 
Winnett, general freight and passenger agent, and D. J. 
Casey, chief engineer. These may be called the hosts 
of the occasion, the trip being into some of the trout 
country touched by the D. & M. Others of the party 
were Messrs. C. L. Lockwood, general passenger agent 
of the Grand Rapids and Indiana; H. F. Moeller, gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Flint and Pere Marquette 
Railway; E. H. Hughes, assistant general passenger agent 
of the Grand Trunk Railroad; these closing the list of the 
railroad men proper. Associated with them were Messrs. 
Clark and Yates, of Detroit, and State Warden Harry W. 
Loveday, of Chicago, who went along with Mr. Hughes, 
with one or two other friends, who joined the party at 
points up the road. There were three cars, each marked 
special and private, which carried this party, and the ob- 
jective point was near Hale Creek and Smith Creek, two 
lovely meadow streams about fifty miles north of Bay 
City, and ten miles or so from Tawas City. Here the 
party remained three days, coming out early this week. 
They took about 500 trout, and a ripping good time in 
spite of the mosquitoes, which were new and hungry. I 
saw Mr. Hughes on his return, and his hands were badly 
swollen from the bites he had received, he having for- 
gotten his bottle of fly dope. The trout of these two 
streams.do not run so very large, but are very brilliantly 
marked.. Every man in the party was satisfied with the- 
sport he had, and willing to vote that an official trout trip 
can be: made a distinguished success. 

Mr. C. L..Lockwood, general passenger agent of the 
G. R. & L, who was with the above party, tells me regret- 
fully that he fears it will be his last trip for some time, it 
being his fortune to be a lover of trout fishing, but obliged 
to, take care of a business which in the spring and sum- 
mer is much concerned with others who are lovers of 
trout fishing. I can see only one possible objection to 
living in Grand Rapids, which is a very delightful city of 
itself, and that is that I might have to get tangled up 
with some sort of work there, and be obliged to look on 
at the people who came through merrily bound for the 
trout country just beyond. To live in Grand Rapids and 
not go fishing would be to die unblessed. 

I wanted to see a business man in Grand Rapids, and 
called four times, but found his desk shut and finally 
learned from the office boy that he had gone fishing and 
left no word when he would come back. I called on 
another gentleman, Mr. D. H. Armstrong, and he ex- 
plained to me that he must soon be going, as he had an 
engagement with a friend to go fishing that afternoon. 
The pickerel are now running in the Grand River, and I 
saw a number of fishermen along that stream who were 
casting and trolling. There is trout fishing too, within a 
dozen miles of Grand Rapids, but everybody goes further 
away from home than that for trout. 


Lingering Touch. 

Mr. H. English, of Von Lengerke & Antoine, of this 
city, came back from Long Lake, upper Illinois, one day 
this week with a fine lot of bass and a 1olb. pickerel. Into - 
the mouth of the latter he had carefully inserted his hand 
in order to get a good hold on the fish when landing it. 
His fingers look as though they had gone through a coffee 
mill, though it is only the lingering touch of the pickerel. 


Drowned while Seining. 


An odd bit of protective work comes to light near Wat- 
seka, Ill. Nearly a month ago several men went out 
fishing, on Sunday, and one of them was drowned.: It 
appeared later that rr ees were seining, which was 
illegal. President Nat H. Cohen, of the Fish Commis- 
sion, got word of this,-and ‘sent a deputy, who arrested 
all the others who had been in the seining party. Surely 
these men ought to feel that they would not care to use a 
seine again. E.. Hoven. 

480 Caxton Burtptno, Chicago, Ill. 


i 


In Comment. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I must say something. Next after Fred Mather and 
Robinson and Hastings, the best thing I have seen is Mr. 
Rogers’ story in your last issue. I have laughed until the 
water closed my eyes. Rogers with his pole and his “ma- 
genta sky-blue moth with a pink tail.” Well, well, and 
a 2-pounder. No wonder he considers himself “a trout 
killer.” But really such things as these make your paper, 
and I can appreciate all of his article. I know, and what 
old brook fisher does not, of the ten thousand limbs and 
leaves batk of him on a trout brook. I would like to 
take Rogers by the hand, look into. those eyes of his— 
they must be jolly ones—and say “Good for you.” 

I miss the Major (Fred Mather), I hope he is having 
good sticcess in old Wisconsin. Many a 
put in there in that old Badger State. 
two years, and then game was abundant, deer in plenty, 
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and the sloughs in the spring and fall overflowing with 
ducks; and ruffed grouse and pigeons everywhere. By 
the way, I see that these interesting birds are coming 


cation. That is usually sufficient for the purpose in- 


. tended; but sometimes the most important characters are 


overlooked and the sketch fails to accomplish its object. 


back to us again. They are not extinct by any means, 
but where in the land of the living have they been for the 
past years? JacopstarF. 





Capture of Young Atlantic Salmon. 


On May 10 the writer’s attention was caught by two 
little salmon lying on a fish merchant’s stand at No. 
Dock Square, Boston. The two were not very unequa 
in size and weighed 80z. The employee who showed them 
to me said they were “salmon trout,’ and had come from 
Connecticut in a box of brook trout. 

The fish, of course, were easily recognized as young 
Atlantic salmon, and the red spots on their sides gave 
evidence that they had been taken in fresh water, for it 
is well known that young salmon acquire a silvery coat 
before entering the ocean, or, at least, lose the red spots 
soon after they go into salt water. 

Mr. Eugene & Blackford informed me, while in New 
York a few days earlier, that he had recently sent to. the 
United States Fish Commission, Washington, D. C., a 
young Atlantic salmon weighing 3 or 40z. that was re- 
ceived from Bayside, N. J., in a box of shad. Bayside, I - 
am informed, is on the Delaware River. 

It would be interesting to know the exact source of 
the salmon found in Marshall Johnson & Son’s establish- 
ment in Boston. They may have been reared at some 
private fish hatchery and shipped with the brook trout 
inadvertently, but the probability is that they originated 
from artificial planting, or natural reproduction, in the 
Connecticut River, which was formerly a salmon stream. 
It is easy to account for the presence of young salmon in 


The specimen is the thing to send whenever this be pos- 
sible. If there be no other means at hand common coarse 


salt water may be used successfully, always remembering 

that the belly must be filled or the viscera will be spoiled. 

Fish thus packed can be shipped by mail as merchandise 

or natural history specimens. Tarieton H. BEAN. 
Cuicaco, Ill, May 20. 


The Salt-Water League. 


New York, May 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
New York Sun of this morning has an editorial on the 
league, of which I ask you to reprint these paragraphs: 

“There has been -a great deal of misunderstanding in 
regard to the dispute between the net men and the linc 
men. The newly-formed anglers’ league is not the crea- 
tion of fools who- would interfere with the reasonable and 
legitimate rights of the netters. Everybody knows that 
nets must be used to supply the markets; but few people 
believe that only a fourth of the choice game fish caught 
in. nets should go to the market and the rest allowed to 
spoil, to be tossed overboard, or converted into material 
for manuring potato patches. It is against this*shameful 
waste of food fishes that the anglers.are now leagued. Of 
course, the spoiling of their sport-has much to do with 
the position they have taken. This they admit frankly . 
like honest-men, and-it. is not-at all-improbable that.a 
compromise may be made between them and the netters, 
by which the latter might endeavor to limit their opera- 
tions to the necessary market. supply. For instance, they 

might stop netting to some extent at least during the 





YOUNG SALMON DISCOVERED BY DR. BEAN IN BOSTON. 


the Delaware, which has been the scene of numerous arti- 
ficial deposits of fry and fingerling fish. It may be that 
salmon now spawn every year in the headwaters of the 
Delaware, and they may occasionally run into the Hudson 
and the Connecticut for the same ptirpose. 

Perhaps if there were more Blackfords in ,the markets 
where fish are received in large quantities from-nearly all 
parts of the coast and interior ‘waters, we might learn a 
great deal more about our species than we know at 
present. Doubtless young Atlantic salmon are occasion- 
ally to be seen in. various markets of the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States; but they are passed over as 
‘“salmon trout” or “hybrids” or almost anything but the 
right thing, and nothing is heard of them by interested 
parties. 

Forest AND STREAM publishes an illustration of the-sal- 
mon secured in Boston in order that its readers may be 
able to recognize the fish, if they meet with it, and may 
report its occurrence for the information of the public, 
and especially that portion of the public that is trying to 
increase and spread a knowledge of the life history of 
our fishes. 

Many anglers have inquired how to preserve specimens 
of fish which they know would prove interesting to 
mttsetums or to special students. This can be accomplished 
in several ways: by packing them in crushed ice and saw- 
dust (after wrapping them in paper), in acetate of soda, 
salt, or some similar preservative, or by placing them 
in a jar containing formaldehyd or alcohol and water. 

- Formaldehyd (or formalin) costs about 30 cents per 
pound, and to one pound of the solution, commonly of- 
fered for sale, may be added nineteen pounds of water. 
Alcohol may be reduced by one-third of its bulk with 
water, 

Whatever preservative be used it should be remem- 
bered that incisions must be made in the sides and belly 
of the fish, to allow the liquid to penetrate freely and pre- 
serve the viscera, always the most troublesome feature 
in preserving specimens. As the writer had no time to 
search for formalin, he bought a quart Mason jar, put into 
it a pint of alcohol and nearly one-half pint of water, then 
made a number of small openings in the salmon and placed 
them in the jar. The fish were sent to the Forest AND 
STREAM office to be photographed, and will be permanent- 
ly kept in a museum for study. 

Commercial acetate of soda is said to be one of the 
very best preservatives for fish, especially in warm re- 

ions. It is cheap and effective. Dr. Vaillant, of the 

useum of the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, informs me that 

his collectors use it with great success, and with very 
little trouble-to themselves. Small specimens, under 6 or 
8in. in length, are simply covered with the dry powder. 
Large ee ae ee oe the cavity is 
filled with the so Before shipping to destination all 
in a fresh lot of the powder. 

r sportsmen and travelers in unfre- 
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spawning season, and raise their pounds and stop work- 
ing the purses for one or two days every week during the 
summer months. That might benefit themselves in the 
long run and satisfy the anglers, the hotelkeepers and 
the shore railroad companies. 

“The theory that the food supply of the sea can never 
be affected by any device of man is perfectly sound in 
regard to outside deep-sea fishing; but the notion that 
the inshore run of game fish cannot be turned back or 
affected by miles of pound nets stretching out in echelons 
along the coast is simply absurd. Evidently there is a 
little too much netting. It should be limited, and it 
would be better to have the change for the better made 
voluntarily -by -the dealers themselves than to -have,.it 
forced upon them by a State Legislature.” 

This is jist the support we have been looking for. 
The league seems to be progressing very nicely in its 
work, and I am very much delighted to see the papers 
giving us a lift in this matter. Our purpose surely is a 
good one, and we shall accomplish it. 

J. Brepincer, Pres. 





A meeting of the Protective League of Salt Water 
Fishermen was held at the Riverside Hotel in this city 
last Wednesday evening, Pres. Biedinger in the chair. 
About fifty members were in attendance, and the reports 
of President, Secretary Fliedner and Treasurer Reilly 
showed progress. A number of stirring addresses were 
made. Mr. Edward Schott called special attention to 
the pollution of the waters by factory waste, and dwelt 
upon the necessity of increasing the membership of the 
League until it-should become so powerful that it might 
be able to influence candidates for the Assembly and 
Senate, and oblige them to regard favorably and support 
the laws looking toward a more stringent system of pre- 
venting pollution. 

Mr. Taxter said that while the bass fishermen who fish 
along the Hudson River were loud in their complaints of 
the very abuses which the League is striving to over- 
come, they did not join the League, and by their mem- 
bership and personal participation give it aid. He urged 
that every fisherman interested in the Hudson River fish- 
ing should join the League. ° 

Pres. Baywood, of the Baywood Fishing Club, an 
organization of the East Side, also dwelt upon the neces- 
sity of co-operation and united action by all concerned. 
The nets, he said, must go. He called particular attention 
to the bill now. in the Governor’s hands, relative to the 
Barren Island nuisance; and upon his motion the League 
adopted a resolution to * ay = the President to sign the 
bill... The..address by Pres. Biedinger was of the most 
encouraging character. He said that he had -had a con- 
ference with one high in authority as representing the 
netting’ interests, and had been warned that if any at- 
tempt to interfere. with the netting industry were made, 
the League would find itself powerless, as the netters 
were banded together in a labor organization, which 
would not ‘brook interference. But the purpose of the 
- League, the President said, was not to injare any 
legitimate business, but. was rather to put a stop to the 


unlawful netting; and where practicable to provide in 
place of unlawful netting the more profitable lines of in- 
dustry of boating and providing for the wants of the 


anglers. He announced a list of committeemen, one each 


for the several assembly districts throughout the city. 


New England Fishing. 


Boston, May 27.—Returning fishermen still complain 
of poor luck. Such is especially the case on certain 
Maine waters, though one to read the papers running 
fishing departments would be led to believe directly the 
opposite. The Brackett and Clark party is back in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Emery came out early, completely discouraged. 
He caught only four fish in a week’s fishing. Mr. Brack- 
ett stayed longer, determined to take some fish. A few 
days ago some of the gates were closed at the Upper: 
Dam, and there was then good fishing in the pool below. 
Mr. Brackett took nineteen trout in one day, some of 
good size. Much displeasure is expressed by the early 
fishermen in Rangeley waters concerning the smelt. 
They are inclined to: believe that their lack of success is 
due to the fact of thé trout being too well fed on these 
smelt. The last suggestion is that the smelt may de- 
stroy the minnows—generally dace—that have been the 
food of the trout from time immemorial, and that if the 
minnows disappear, what becomes of the trout? One 
cause of this suggestion is that the lakes and ponds that 
have abounded in smelt have not had minnows in abun- 
dance, while the Rangeley waters have always been noted 
for the great abundance of minnows, and hence the great 
size and abundance of the trout. There were never any 
smelt in the Rangeleys till put in a few years ago by the 
Maine Commissioners, for the purpose of food for the 
landlocked salmon. 

Good catches of trout are reported from the Northeast 
Carry, Moosehead Lake. May 18 Mr. and Mrs. A. D. 
Foster, Reignold Foster and J. G. Wellman-brought to 
the Winnegarnoc House one of the finest catches of the 
season, or of many seasons, for that matter. In six 
hours’ fishing they took twenty-three trout, the total 
ee of which was 77lbs., an average of nearly 3%lbs. 
each. 

Upper Dam, Me., May 29.—Fishing is much better 
here, and all through the Rangeleys. C. M. Parker,’ of 
Brockton, Mass., has caught a salmon of 7lbs. Mr. Co- 
burn, of Lawrence, Mass., took a fine salmon in the pool 
below the dam here, Tuesday, which weighed well up to 
6lbs. He is greatly pleased with this catch, though hav- 
ing done well with trout previously. He and Mrs. Co- 
burn occupy one of the private cottages here. The 
Winney and Gormely party is smaller this year, but 
as successful as ever. These two gentlemen caught 
twelve trout one day last week, the string weighing over 
2olbs.; largest 4%lbs. Mr. C. A. Stearns, of the Camp 
Stewart party, surprised the fishermen at the dam a little, 
Thursday, just at dusk. “He had just got in, and cast 
his line over above the dam, where half a dozen others 
had been fishing betimes all day, without success. In a 
moment there was a swirl, and he soon had a trout of 
4¥%lbs. H. S. Kempon, of the Boston Herald, took a 
fine trout of 2%lbs. before breakfast the same morning. 
He was scarcely gone from camp half an hour. J. D. 
Pickslar, of Orange, N. J., took six trout the other day, 
the largest weighing 4lbs.,. and two of these. The 
Birches is full of guests. The Mohawk Fishing Club is 
there. Other fishing guests are O. C. Davis and a friend, 
of Brockton, Mass., and W. Ellson, of New- 
ton. Another party is composed of Police Inspector 
G. M. Robinson, Boston; A. M. Douglass. Boston: 
James F. Brennan, Peterboro, N. H.; T. F. Saff, Bos- 
ton; Thos. F. Strange, Boston; John H. Kimball, Marl- 
boro, N. H., and L. Wiswell, Marlboro, N. H. 

SPECIAL. 


Good Sport in Canada. 


SOME exceptionally large catches of trout in the different 
club lakes north of Quebec, and unusually good sport with 
ouananiche are the latest reports brought here by re- 
turning anglers. The boats on Lake St. John have now 
been running for nearly a fortnight, even before the 
whole of the ice had left the lake. This year the ice did 
not all sink as usual, but before it had time to rot and 
go down below the surface of the water, it was driven 
by the west winds to the head of the Grand Discharge, 
where it was taken in charge by the current and carried 
down the rapids, smashing up Price’s booms above Chi- 
coutimi. Unusually large numbers of ouananiche are be- 
ing taken in Lake St. John itself off the Roverval shore by 
local fishermen, and anglers from the city have been 
making large catches at the mouths of both the 
Ouiatchonan and Metabetchonan rivers. -There has been 
such a remarkable dearth of rain in the Lake St. John 
country this spring that the water in the lake itself is 
falling very rapidly, and contrary to what was expected a 
month ago, the opening of the season in the Grand Dis- 
charge is expected to be as early as usual, notwithstand- 
ing the late breaking up of the ice. The middle of 
June ought to bring good sport in the rapids. 

The trout lakes.are already making full amends for the 
poor fishing that they yielded last year. All the anglers 
who have visited them during the last week or ten days 
report exceptionally good sport. Several members of the 
Triton Club were expected down by yesterday’s train, but 
they sent word out that the sport was so good that they 
would stay with it a little longer. Some phenomenal 
catches are reported from the outlet of Lake Batiscan. 
A number of other American members of the club are in 
town, and leave for their preserve to-night. 
~. Among those who returned here last night from the 
Lake St. John district on their way home, are Messrs. W. 
B. Hincks and E. G.- Sperry, of Bridgeport, and Geo. A. 
Fay, of Meriden, who enjoyed fine fishing at Lake Kiski- 
sink, on the Metabetchonan Club’s territory. 

Mr. W. F. McCormick, of Florida, was in town this 
week: from Lake Edward, and reports that he and his 
father have had some really good fly-fishing on the lakes 
and rivers back of Lake Edward, controlled by Mr. Robert 
Rowley. Mr. Follett has secured some very large speckled 
trout in Lake Edward itself. 

Dr. Porter, of Bridgeport, is now fishing the Meta- 
betchonan Club waters, and Mr. Gregory, of Syracuse, 
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president of the Triton Club, is on the Triton tract with 
a party of friends. 

The Lamentide and Stadacona Club limits are both + 
yielding fine fly-fishing at present. 

Colonel and Mrs. Collin wood, of England, have just 
arrived out from the Old Country for salmon fishing on 
the north shore of the Gulf. Mr. Plumb, of Detroit, who 
fished the Natashquan last year, will this year fish the 
Metapedia. Among those who will fish the Natashquan 
this year is Mr. Hodges, of Boston. Mr. Barney and 
other members of the St. Marguerite River Salmon Club 
are expected here shortly on their way down to their 
pools. Messrs. Edson Fitch and Veasey Boswell. of 
Quebec, and Mr. Allan and others of Montrefl, have 
chartered a special steamer to take them down to their 
camp on the Moisie in about a week. 

The annual meeting of the St. Bernard Club will be held 
at the club house at Lake Saccacoma on Monday, June 
5, and the waters will get a good whipping that week 
from visiting anglers. E. T. D. CHAMBERs. 
Quesec, May 17. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 27.—Following are the scores of the 
second fly-casting contest of the season: 


Long Distance Accuracy Bait 

Distance and Accuracy, and Delicacy, Casting, 

Fly, Feet. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
J. D. Belasco... 90 77 2-3 79 1-3 78 2-15 
1. H. Bellows.. 120 86 2-3 92 5-6 95 2-15 
C. F. Brown... ... 73 80 1-3 87 2-5 
B. Goodsell.... 112 84 90 1-3 QI 4-5 
H. Greenwood. ... 72 82 1-3 86 4-15 
H. G. Hascal.. 115 63 QI 1-3 96 4-5 
N. C. Heston... ... at 81-1-2 06 4-5 
C. G. Ludlow.. 111 93 93 5-6 85 11-15 
H. Newkirk... ... 72 88 1-2 93 8-15 
F. N. Peet.... 115 85 2-3 94 1-3 QI 4-15 
H. W. Perce.. 66 2-3 78 1-6 87 2-5 


Holders of Medals.—Long distance fly, I. H. Bellows; 
distance and accuracy, C. G. Ludlow; accuracy and deli- 
cacy, F. N. Peet; bait casting, N. C. Heston. 


Quick Returns. 


Messrs. B. F. Meex & Sons, Louisville, Ky., write, after ad 
vertising three weeks: “‘We may say that we are well pleased 
with several responses we have already had, and feel that we have 
done well in accepting your columns as a medium through which 


to reach anglers.” 
Che Kennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS 
Sept. 4-7.—Toronto, Can.—Toronto Industrial Exhibition Asso 
ciation’s eleventh anntal show 
Nov. 22-24.—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. 5 
C. Hodge, Supt 





FIELD TRIALS 

Nov. 6.—Bicknell, Ind.—Indiana Field Trial Club's trials. 5S. 
H. Socwell, Sec’y 1 

Nov. 14.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s tenth 
annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y / 

Nov, 14.—Washingtom, C. H., O.—Ohig Fie'd Trial Club's 
trials. C. E. Raughn, Sec’y : ; 

Dec. 8.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Fie’d Trial C'ub’s tria’s. 
Thos. Sturges, Sec’y, 


Gordon—Irish. 


DoyLestown, Pa., May 23.—Editor Forest and Sireain: 
“For Sale—Thoroughbred Gordon-Irish setter puppics. 
Write for particulars.” The above “ad.” is clipped from 
a local paper and has aroused some discussion, The im- 
pression which we*suppose is intcnded to be conveyed is 
that the pups are a cross between a Gordon setter (in 
this case the dam) and an Irish setter (the sire). Could 
such a cross properly be described as “thoroughbred.” 

I do not wish to impeach the advertiser's veracity, but 
I have it from one who claims to know all about the 
case that the sire was not the Irish setter the Doctor 
claims, but a cross either between a St. Bernard and a 
mastiff, or a shepherd and a mastiff. What would the 
pups properly be called if this is true? Is there such a 
breed of dogs as Gordon-Irish setters? G. 

[The cross between Gordon and Irish would produce 
cross-bred setters, not thoroughbred. The latter term is 
a misnomer when applied to the dog in any case. In 
respect to mastiff. or St. Bernard cross, the progeny 
would be mongrel.] 


Points and Flushes. 


The E. F. T. Club has issued an elegant brochure, which 
announces its trials for. 1899, contains a list of its officers, 
purposes and programme, On application it can be ob- 
tained of ‘the Secretary, Mr. S. C. Bradley, Greenfield 
Hill, Conn. 








Canoeing. 
CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


The New York C. C. will hold its spring regatta on 
Saturday, June to, at the club station, Bensonhurst, 
starting at 2:30 P.M. The programme is as follows: 

1. Sailing, six miles, record event. 

2. Paddling decked canoes, one-half mile with turn. 

3. Tandem paddling. open canoes, <ingle blades, one- 
half mile with turn. 

4. Club fours, open canoes, single blades, one-half 
mile with turn. 

In this event, for the first time in the history of the 
world, a crew of forr real live savage Filipino chiefs 
will be pitted against a crew of four real live New York 
C. C. savages. 

5. Tournament. Grand naval combat between Filipino 
chiefs and New York C. C. savages. Hospital ship will 
be in attendance. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


AILEEN—NEARLY READY FOR’ LAUNCHING. 


























IDALIA ON THE STOCKS. 
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ALBERTA ON THE STOCKS—PARTLY PLATED. 


[June 3, 1899. 





































































































EUGENIA—DECK, 


6. Submerged breathing contest between South Sea Is- 
landers and any one else who cares to enter. 

Note.—Any contestant remaining under water less than 
five minutes will be promptly tomahawked by the clerk of 
the course on arriving at the surface. 

Members of all canoe clubs near New York are cor- 
dially invited to be present and take part in any. or 
all of the events. In order to interest the ladies, a number 
of extra events have been arranged to take place during 
the sailing race, and between the regular events, so that 
the interest will never flag during the entire afternoon. 
The usual club dinner will be served at 7 P. M. 

Regatta Committee—Barron Fredricks, chairman; R. 
S. Foster, Louis B, Jennings. 


Hachting. 


Fixtures. 
JUNE. 
3. Knickerbocker, annual, open, College Point, L. I. Sound. 
3. Manhansett, opening day, Port Washington, Manhansett Bay. 
3. Winthrop, hand-sweeps, Great Head, Boston Harbor. 
10. Manhansett, annual, open, Port. Washington, L. 1. Sound. 
10. Winthrop, hand-sweeps, Great Head, Boston Harbor. 
10.. Burgess,‘ ist cham., Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
Williamsburgh, sloop class, Long Island Sound. 
Royal St.. Lawrence, Yankee-Dominion match, Dorval, 
St. Louis. ; 
14. Brooklyn, annual, open, Bath Beach, New York Bay. 
17. Larchmont, spring open, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
17. Morris Yachtsmen; spring open, City Island, Pelham Bay. 
17. Winthrop, squadron cruise to Nahant, Massachusetts Bay. 
17. Taunton, club, Taunton. ? , 
17. Gravesend Bay, annual, Bath Beach, New York Bay. 
18. Gloucester, spring, Delaware River. 
18. Old Mill, club, Jamaica Bay. | 2 3 
20. Atlantic, annual, open, Sea Gate, New Y ork Harbor. 
92. New York, annual, open, New York, New York Harbor. 
Seawanhaka Cor., annual, open, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 
Winthrop, club, Great Head, Boston Harbor. ‘ 
24. Morris Yachtsmen, special, City Island, Long Island Sound. 
24. Burgess, 24 cham., Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. , 
26-29. Sea. Cor., cruise to New London and return, L. I. Sound. 


The New Royal Yacht. 


THE accompanying illustration shows the new royal 
yacht Victoria and Albert, launched on May 9. In addi- 
tion to the description published in the Forest AND 
SrrEAM of May 20, the following particulars are given 
by the Daily Graphic: 











Lake 








The length between perpendiculars is 38oft., length 
over all 439{t., breadth soft., mean draft of water (under 
normal conditiions of loading 18{ft., displacement 4,700 
tons, maximum indicated horse-power 11,000. The ves- 
sel will be propelled by twin screws, driven by two in- 
verted vertical cylinder engines, each engine having four 
cylinders, and being placed in a separate water-tight 
compartment. Steam will be provided by eighteen 
water-tube boilers of the most improved Belleville type. 
There are two separate boiler-room compartments, each 
containing nine boilers. Two funnels will be fitted. The 
electric installation will be of a special character. | It will 
provide not only for electric lighting of the interior, but 
for other applications of electrical power, including the 
working of lifts, pumps, hoists for boats, ventilating fans, 
the after capstan and heating the principal apartments. 
By using electricity instead of steam for these auxiliary 
services, it is anticipated that comfort and efficiency will 
be increased. As compared with the present Victoria 
and Albert, the new yacht has an additional deck, which 
may, for purposes of description, be regarded as built 
above the upper deck of the present royal yacht. This 
increase of the freeboard—from about I1it. 6in. to 19ft.— 
was absolutely necessary to provide the desired accom- 
modation as well as to meet the requirements for more 
powerful machinery and enlarged coal supply. : 

The state deck of the new yacht is about toft. .6in. 
above water. Between it and the upper deck are situated 
the Queen’s apartments and those of the-royal family, 
the cabins assigned to their suites, and those appro- 
priated to the commanding officer and the principal 
naval-officers attached to the vessel. The apartments of 
her Majesty resemble in their general arrangement those 
in. present Victoria and Albert, but they are more 
spacious, and a private dining room. ‘has been: added. 
These rooms occupy the central portion of the state deck, 
where: the; minimum. of motion in a'seaway should oc- 
cur. “rye apartments of the members of the royal family 


writes, 





‘LOOKING AFT. 


are placed abait those of the Queen, extending over a 
considerable length of the state deck. These are suc- 
ceeded by the apartments of the royal suite. Rather 
more than half the length of the vessel is occupied by 
these three series of apartments, and a wide corridor 
extends from end to end, with convenient staircases lead- 
ing to the upper deck. Above the upper deck, toward the 
after part, is built a large pavilion or saloon, which con- 
tains the state dining room, which will accommodate 
fiity persons, besides the reception and smoking rooms. 
The top of this pavilion forms a promenade. The grand 
staircase leads down from the reception room to the 
principal corridor on the state deck. Access from the 
upper to the state deck within the royal apartments will 
be obtained by a lift as well as by this staircase. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for entering the vessel at the 
level of the state deck, should that prove more con- 
venient, either when she lies alongside piers or when 
passengers embark from boats and ascend accommoda- 
tion ladders. 

The cabins for-the royal servants and for the servants 
of the suite are placed on the lower deck, occupying 
about half the length from the stern. On this deck also 
are placed the royal kitchen, pantries, sculleries, hot cup- 
boards, etc., and all the service will proceed at this level 
to the liits leading to the royal dining rooms and the 
dining room of the. suite. . Arrangements will be made 

, for economizing labor as far as possible by means of lifts 
or other, appliances. The officers of the ship have their 
cabins immediately forward of the middle of the ship, 
part on the state deck and. part on the lower deck. At 
the higher level a large messroom is built, with all nec- 
essary pantries and fittings adjoining. The crew spaces 
are at the fore end. of. the vessel, where there are three 
decks, all with natural light and ventilation. Adequate 
provision has’ been made for messing and sleeping, for 
bathrooms and all other requirements... All living spaces 
on the lower decks have special ventilating side scuttles, 
giving light and air under all circumstances, even in bad 
weather at sea, In addition electrical ventilating appli- 
ances will be provided: Great attention has been given 
to the sanitary arrangements, Hot and cold water sup- 
ply will be artanged to.bathrooms and to the principal 
sleeping cabins. Electrical heating will be adopted in the 
state apartments, and steam heating elsewhere. In order 
to insure the greatest possible safety against fire the 
wood used in the bulkheads, fittings, and furniture of the 
new yacht has been subjected to a chemical treatment 
which makes it practially non-flammable. An efficient 


fire service of the usual kind has also been arranged for 
delivering water at any point where a fire may take place. 

Probably by the early summer of next year the new 
Her general appearance 


yacht will be ready for service. 
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will somewhat resemble that of the present Victoria and 
Albert, but her greater size and higher freeboard neces- 
sarily involve departures from the earlier vessel. She 
will have three tall raking masts, two funnels, a clipper 
bow and an elliptical stern. 

The new. vessel was actually commenced on Oct. 25, 
1897, though her keel was not laid until the 12th of the 
following December. She has, therefore, been under 
construction one year and six and a half months, The 
total cost of the vessel will be about £360,000. 


New American Steam Yachts. 


THE war of last year has given a stimulus to at least 
one industry, that of steam yacht building, as evidenced 
by the fleet of yachts now under construction to replace 
some of the twenty-seven craft purchased by the Govern- 
ment just a year ago. .In most cases, we are glad to 
say, the yacht designer has profited as well as the builder, 
the majority of the new yachts being designed, though a 
few of them have been ~built haphazard, after the meth- 
od which has produced so many serious failures in the 
past. The firm of Gardner & Cox, the well-known yacht 
designers, have had in_hand during the winter four of 
the new steam fleet, the building being done by the Del- 
aware River Iron Ship Building and Engine Co., 
‘“Roach’s Yard,” Chester, Pa., of which Mr. Irving Cox 
is manager. Two of these yachts, Aileen II., Richard 
Stevens, and Eugenia H., J. G. Cassatt, bear the names 
cf their predecessors; the first Aileen, now used by the 

3rooklyn battalion of the Naval Reserves, and Eugenia, 
now Siren, of the U. S. Navy. .The third, Idalia, replaces 
Illawarra, sold by Eugene Tompkins to the Government. 
The fourth and largest, Alberta, replaces the Watson 
boat, Zara, sold by A. E. Tower to private ownership 
last winter. The accompanying illustrations show the 
four under construction, Aileen, launched on May 13, 
is shown on the stocks, nearly ready for launching. She 
is similar to Malay and Sylph, built last year at. Chester 
from designs by Gardner & Cox, the latter being now the 
“President’s yacht.” Aileen is 152ft. over all, 125ft. 1.w.1., 
2oit. beam and oft. draft, with 12ft. depth of hold. 

Eugenia is considerably larger, being intended for 
ocean cruising, 176ft. over all, 144ft. l.w.l., 21ft. beam and 
11ft. draft. The view shows the deck, with beams in 
place and fastened to the gussets, the steel plates joining 
them to the heads of the frames. The lower part of the 
frames and the floors crossed by the reverse frames are 
also visible. The timbers bolted to the deck beams are 
for the purpose of keeping them in fair line until the 
deck planking is laid. 

A similar view, but looking forward instead of aft, is 
shown of ‘the deck of Alberta; but in this case the 
stringer plate, lying on the top of the beams and next 
to the edge, is in place, also the steel angles on top of the 
plate, to which the bulwarks are riveted. The hatchways 
and the tieplates in the center of the deck are also shown. 

The other view of the yacht shows her on the stocks, 
partly plated and surrounded by the numerous scaffold 
poles supporting the scaffolds from which the work on 
the exterior of the hull is done. The upper strakes of 
plating, up to the deck, and the bulwarks, are not yet 
in place, the deck beams being still visible. The height 
of the main deck is indicated, the archboard showing 
above it at the stern. Alberta is 189ft. over all, 158it. 
l.w.l., 22ft. beam and 1oft. draft, and is designed for a 
high speed: for her type. 

The fourth yacht, Idalia, is .172ft. over all, 14oft. 1.w.l., 
20ft. beam, and oft. draft. She is shown on the stocks, 
the hull entirely plated, but the bulwarks not yet in place, 
the main deck is indicated, while the height of the rail 
is indicated by the stem and archboard. The four are of 
steel throughout, and schooner-rigged. 





Douglaston} Y. C, 


THE new house of the Douglaston Y. C., at Port 
Washington, will be formally placed in commission on 
Saturday, June 3. An unusually large attendance of 
members and their friends is expected, due to the club 
location on Manhasset Bay, which has been long known 
to the yachting fleet as one of the best harbors on the 
Sound. 

_ The house, which is situated directly on the shore, 
fronts the entrance to the bay. and was originally a pri- 
vate residence, but has been rebuilt to suit the require- 
ments of the club. On the first floor is a café and din- 
ing room, with a locker room and a bicycle room in the 
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VICTORIA AND ALBERT—THE NEW BRITISH ROYAL 


rear. The kitchen and steward’s quarters are in a sepa 
rate building, connected with the main house by a cov- 
ered gangway. On the second floor is a large model 
or reception room and two ladies’ rooms, the latter being 
entirely separated from the rest of the house. The third 
floor contains seven bedrooms. A _ long-distance tele- 
phone has been installed for the convenience of. the 
members. 

Directly in front of the house is a large timber basin, 
200it. square, in which the float stage is located and 
which will also be used as an anchorage for the smaller 
boats. On the piers forming the basin a pavilion 24x5oft. 
has been erected, the entire bay frontage of which is 
glass, arranged to open in fine weather and from which 
a view may be had of the entire bay. This pavilion will 
undoubtedly be found to be one of the best shore features 
of the club. 

The North Shore Division of the Long Island Rail- 
road, on which the club is situated, gives the best ser- 
vice on Long. Island, which will be augmented by the 
addition of the new club Saturday express train, making 
its initial trip on the club’s opening day. By this train 
it will be possible to reach Port Washington from foot 
of Chambers street, in one hour, while the club property 
is only a few minutes from the depot, stages meeting all 
trains. Ample stable accommodation is provided for 
members driving to the club. 

The necessary legal arrangements required for change 
of name to Manhasset Bay Y. C. are now under way, 
but as this will require about two months to consummate, 
the club will remain as of old, until the application for 
change of name is granted by the court. 

Quite a fleet of sailing dories has been purchased by 
the members, and races for this class will be held every 
Saturday during the season, with interclub matches with 
the Huguenot and other Sound clubs. F 

The officers of the club are: Com., Clay M. Green; 
Vice-Com., Hazen L. Hoyt; Rear-Com., W. G. New- 
man; Sec’y, E. M. MacLellan; Treas., Geo. A. Corry; 
Chairman Regatta Committee, Chas. P. Tower; Chair- 
man of the House Committee, E. M. MacLellan. 


New Rochelle Y. C. Special Race. 


NEW ROCHELLE—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, May 27. 
Tue New Rochelle Y. C. opened the season with a 
special race for yawis, knockabouts and catboats on May 
27, the course being from off Premium Point around the 


buoy off Hen and Chickens Reef, around the middle 
ground buoy, off the end of Execution Reef, and to the 
line two rounds making eight and a half miles. 

With a fresh S.W. breeze one and even two reefs were 
in order. The new Herreshoff “knockabout” Oiseau, 
owned by J.-R. Maxwell, Jr., sailed her first race, being 
steered by J. Roger Maxwell, Sr. The times were: 

Yawls—Start, 2:35 P. M. 
. Elapsed. 
Veery, H. S. Gibs 36.00 1 19 28 
Possum, W. N. i 1 24 16 


Twilight, E. Lambden Not timed. 
Addie, W. L. Diaz 1 49 00 


Cabin Cats—Start, M. 
Withdrew. 
4 23 


Corrected. 


Osage, O. H. Chellbor, 
Win or Lose, J, S. App eby 
Twenty-five-foot ass, 
Oiseau, J. R. Maxwell. 
Alyce, W. Hennen 
Knockabouts—21ft 

Mongoose II.. Simeon Ford 
Kantaka, G. |. Bradish i 
Spindrift, S. C. Pirie 21.00 

Seawanhaka—2lit. Racing Length. 
Thelga, A. P. Thayer 21.00 4 32 35 


The winners were Veery, Win or Lose, 
Spindrift and Thelga. 
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Columbia and Defender. - 


THE new steel mast of Defender was stepped on May 
24, being taken from the shops by the steam lighter 
Archer and carried to the yacht as she lay at anchor off 
the works. As soon as it was in place, the shrotids were 
set up, and the work of rigging and fitting out has gone 
on steadily ever since. Before leaving the shop. the mast 
was weighted, with the standing rigging on; the weight 
being 6,229lbs. -It is painted to represent wood, and might 
easily pass for wood now that it is in place. 

Though the date of the launch of Columbia has been 
given positively as June 8, there is no proof that this is 
authentic or that the progress of the work may not neces- 
sitate a change. Many workmen are now busy on the 


yacht, finishing the -work of riveting and caulking, lay- 


ing the deck, polishing the bottom, and sheathing the 
lead keel with bronze plates, about %in. thick, as in De- 
fender. The rudder is not yet shipped, but the bob- 
stay plate is in place, about the fore end of the water- 
line. While the yacht is very nearly ready for launching, 
none but her builders know of the exact date, though the 
tide tables indicate about June 8. 

There has been some uncertainty as to Mr. Iselin’s posi- 
tion in relation to Columbia, it is known that he is to all 
intent her owner during the races, and will have entire 
control of her as such, but it has been understood that 
Com. Morgan is the sole legal owner. Within the past 
week it has become known that Mr. Iselin is associated 
with Com. Morgan in the ownership of Columbia, his in- 
terest being. stated at some $20,000. 


Royal Canadian Y. C. Skiff Races. 


TORONTO—TORONTO BAY. 
Wednesday, May 24. 


Tue Royal Canadian Y. C. celebrated the Queen’s Birth- 
day, May 24, with a race for the 18, 16 and 15ft. ‘classes 
of skiffs, sailed in a light S.E. breeze. The times were: 


15ft. Class—Start, 2:20. 
Elapsed. 


Sigma, R. T. Cuff 4 21 30 2 01 30 
Tortoise, H. W. Parsons 
Aro, H. L. Strange 
Hilaria, C. W. Wilson 
May Fly, R. L. Lessel 
Marie, W. J. Griffiths 


we 
8 
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16ft. Class—Start, 2:10. 
Unknown, R. Osborne 4 
Unnamed, Wedd & Darrell 
Caprice, R. Slee 
Roxane, F. Childs 
Spray, Hales & Underwood 

18ft. Class—Start, 2:00. ; 
Nereid, Craig & Greig Did not finish. 


Caprice protested Unknown for an alleged fouling. 
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Inter-Lake Regatta. 


PirtsBuRG, Pa., May .23—A meeting of the Inter- 
Lake Yachting Association was held at the headquarters 
of the Cleveland Y. C. Saturday evening, May 20. It 
was determined to hold the annual regatta at Put-in-Bay, 
Aug. 7 to II, inclusive, this change being made to per- 
mit the Lake Michigan yachtsmen to join. 

This meet promises to be the largest yet held by the 
Inter-Lake Yachting Association. The entertainment 
committee are making special efforts to make it a mem- 
orable one, and promise some unique features, and a 
better time than- ever before. 

The race committee will have their report ready at 
an early day. The programme will be a large and at- 
tractive one, a large amount being put up in purses and 
prizes than usual. Leonarp D. Daves, Sec’y. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Tue year book of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Massachusetts, just published under the editorship of 
Sec’y A. T. Bliss, is one of the most artistic books of the 
class we have yet met with, including many good photos 
of yachts and bound in an attractive blue cloth cover. 


~ The book contains all of the new rules of the Association, 


with list of officers, ete. The Association now includes 
thirty-two clubs from the vicinity of Boston, with twenty- 
four open races scheduled.- The prospects for the fourth 
season are most encouraging. 


The racing rules of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Long Island Sound have just been published, uniform 
with the books of previous years, but considerably larger 
by virtue of the additions made last winter. The Asso- 
ciation now numbers twenty-one clubs, covering the 
west end of Long Island, Sound from Sachem’s Head to 
Hell Gate, with twenty-eight races scheduled. Copies of 
the book may be had of the printers, Thompson & Co., 
No.9 Murray street, New York. Price, 25 cents. 

' Manning’s Yacht Register for 1899, the twenty-fifth 
year of eet te appeared within the past week, 
uv time for Decoration Day, The book is in two large 
volumes, one containing the yacht register and the other 
the record of races for 1898 in the United States, Canada 
and Nova Scotia. The list includes 2,041 sailing and 

steam yachts. The list of yacht clubs reaches a total 
of 155. : 

Bonnie Bairn, naphtha auxiliary, designed by C. G. 
Davis and built by Samuel Ayres & Son at Nyack for 
Malcolm Graham, Jr., was launched on May 22. 


. 


[June 3, 1899. 


- 3 Quiller Lane - o9. 


YACHT. 


Jule, steam yacht, designed and built by the Fall River 
Iron Works, for B. P. Cheney, the husband of Julia 
Arthur, was launched at East Braintree, Mass., on May 
24. She is 57/{t. over all, r12ft. 6in. beam, and is expected 
to make 11 knots. 


When work was first begun on the new house of the 
New York Y. C. on Forty-fourth street, it was expected 
that it would be completed before the America’s Cup 
races in October. This has been found to be impossible, 
and the present house will be used for the balance of the 
year. ; 

Aphrodite, steam yacht, Col. O. H. Payne, is still at 
South Brooklyn, the interior furnishings being put in. 
Last week the work was stopped by a strike of the mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Society of Painters and Dec- 
orators of New York, twenty of whom were employed. 


Nahma, steam yacht, arrived at Newport on May 25 
from Naples, via faxes: with the body of her late owner, 
Robert Goelet, on board. The yacht proceeded to New 
York, where the funeral took place on May 27, at Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. 


The new steam yacht Kananha II., designed and built 
by C. L. Seabury & Co., for John P. Duncan, was 
launched on May 27 at the works of the Gas Engine & 
Power Co. and C. L. Seabury & Co., Morris Docks, New 
York. The yacht is of steel and schooner-rigged, her 
dimensions being: Length over all, 227ft.; l.w.l., 192ft.; 
beam, 24ft.; draft, 1oft., and depth, 15ft. 


Hifle Fange and Gallery. 


Sept. 4—Sea Girt, N. J.—Meeting of the Ni State Rifi 
Association. De Lancy Walker Sec’y. ore ? . 


Sport in ye Olden Time. 


GettyssurG, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: Inclosed 
find a notice to marksmen for a shooting match held 
1829. First prize, a bear and second prize a deer. 

This tavern was about seven miles northwest of Gettysburg, 
Pa., on the old Mummasburg Pike, and about one mile from the 
mountains. At that time bear were plenty in the South moun- 
tains, but have been extinct for a quarter of a century. Deer 
were also very plenty, but at this writing have nearly all dis- 
appeared. I spent one week this last winter hunting, and did 
not get a glimpse of one. Rifle shooting has always been a 

ractice for the winter months in the vicinity of Casletown, Pa., 

very Saturday afternoon they will gather at some house for a 
match, the prizes — hogs or turkeys, and the old muzzle- 
loading rifle is still used. F. Marx Bream. 


Grap- Zhooting. 


your shoot to be announced here send ia 


‘ou will 
pril 17, 


Fixtures. 


June 3.—New Haven, Conn:—Yale vs, Princeton. 


June 3-4.—Sheboygan, Wis.—Sheboygan Rod and Gun Club’s 
tournament. : 


igin, Il.—Target tournament of the Elgin National 
. C. E. Middleton, Sec’y. 

June 5-10.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New York State shoot, under the 
auspices of the Buffalo Audubon Gun Club; $1,000 guaranteed; 
over $2,000 in merchandise, and $1,000 added money in open events. 
Chas. Bamberg, Sec’y, 51’Edna Place. 

June 69.—Sioux City, Ia.—Fifth annual amateur tournament of 
the Soo Gun Club. E. R. Chapman, Sec’y. 

June 7-8.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Indiana Trap-Shooters’ League 
tournament, under auspices of Crawfordsville Gun Club. 

une 10.—Princeton, N. J.—Yale vs. Princeton. 

une 13-14.—Grand Forks, N. D.—Fifth annual shoot of the North 

akota Association. 

June 14-15.—Bellows Falls, Vt.—Interstate Association’s tourna- 
rom. under auspices of Bellows Falls Gun Club. C. H. Gibson, 


y. 

une 14-16.—Clevéland, O.—Cleveland Target Co.'s tournament. 

une 14-15.—Lewiston, Ill—Lewiston Gun Club tournament. H. 

. McCumber, Sec’y. 

June 17.—Hackensack, N. J.—All-day amateur target tournament 
by Bergen County Gun Club. C. O. Gardner, Sec’y. 

une 20.—Ogden, Ill.—Ogden Gun _Club’s ani tournament. 

une 20-22.—Wheeling, Va.—Third annual tournament of 
the West Virginia e Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices 
ofthe Wheeling Gun Club, Wheeling, W. Va. John B. Garden, 


june 21-23.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 


League, under of the Sherman Rod 
Ciub. J.C. Porterield, Sec’, 0. T. S. L. — 
N. Y¥.—Sherburne 
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July 1.—Sherbrooke, P. Q.—Annual tournament; targets; Domin- 
ion Day; open to all amateurs. Chas. H, Foss, Sec’y. 

July 1-2.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Grand tournament of Milwaukee 
Gun Club, in Carnival Week. S. M. Du Val, Sec’y. 

July 4.—Pawling, N. Y.—All-day tournament of the Pawling 
Rod and Gun Club; targets. 

uly 4.—Hastings, Neb.—Hastings Gun Club amateur shoot; $150 
added. W. S. Duer, Vice-President. 

uly 18-20.—Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas State tournement. 

uly 19-20.—Providence, R. 1I.—Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. C. Root, 


Aug. 9-10.—Portland, Me.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under auspices of the Portland Gun Club. S, B. Adams, Sec’y. 

Sept, 6-7.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. W. N. 
White, Sec’y. ? ; 

Oct. 6-7-—Pawlin , N. Y.—Tournament of Pawling Rod and Gun 
Club; targets and five birds. 

First and third Fridays of each month.—Watson’s Park, Burn- 
sine, Ill.—Semi-monthly contest for Montgomery Ward & Co.’s 
diamond badges. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 











On May 22, at Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., Messrs. 
O Von mgerke and Dupee shot. two matches at 100 
birds. In the first, Von Lengerke made the excellent score of 
93; Dupee, 77, with 4 birds allowed and added, 81. In the second 
match Dupee was allowed 8 birds added to his score, but he did 
not need them, as this time he beat his man out by the score of 
88 to 85. With his added birds he scored 96. The birds were a 
strong lot, and there was a high right-quartering wind. 


Mr. Edward Banks and wife left New York last week, Thursday, 
for Buffalo, to meet his sister and brother-in-law, who are leis- 
urely en route from India to England. It is many years since 
they have seen each other. ‘he party will return to New York 
some day this week, and two or three days will be devoted to 
sight-seeing before the journey is resumed. 


Mahanoy City, Pa., was fixed upon by the County League of 
Game and Fish Protective Associations for its fall shoot. The 
Pine Grove Game and Fish Protective Association and the Hegins 
Shooting and Fishing Association were admitted to membership 
at the League meeting on May 24, at Llewellyn. The Tremont 
team captured the Peters trophy in the contest for it. 


In respect to transportation, arrangements have been made in 
favor of those attending the New York State Shoot, whereby all 
roads entering Buffalo have conceded a special rate of one and 
one-third fare on the certificate plan. Tickets can be purchased 
at full fare going and one-third fare returning. Be sure to ask 
for certificate when purchasing tickets. 


On Wednesday of last week Mr. T. W. Morfey again got pos- 
session of the E. C. cup, emblematic of the championship of 
New Jersey, defeating Phil Daly, Jr., by a score of 43 to 36. The 
winner was a by Mr. W. H uck, of Rutherford, N. J., 
and the contest will be in June, at a date to be fixed upon soon. 


Mr. John Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, contem- 
oe giving a weekly trophy of some kind, to be contested for 
uring the season. hus he will have a special weekly induce- 
ment for the shooters as well as the Francotte gun prize, the Jat- 
ter a monthly contest. 


The Bergen County Gun Club will hold an all-day target tour- 
ment on June 17, for amateur contestants, on its grounds at Hack- 
ensack, N. é: Programmes will be ready for distribution in a 
few days. C. O. Gardner, secretary. 


The Oceanic Gun Club trapped about 14,000 targets during its 
season, just closed, of which C. F. Dudley purchased L138, of 
which he broke 844, and D. L. H. Bill (Schortemeier) purchased 
1,440 and broke 1,053. 


Mr. C, C, Chase, of Oshkosh, Wis., informs us that the Winne- 
bane Gun Club will hold a shoot on July 8 and 9. Programmes 
will be ready for distribution after June 15. Oscar D. Crary, Jr., 
is secretary. 


Owing to the observance of Decoration Day, this issue goes 
to press a = earlier than usual, and much new matter which 
otherwise would have appeared, has of necessity been put over. 


Mr. Paul North will be in charge of the grounds at the N 
York State Shoot, which takes place et Buffalo oan wake = 


Motto for the shooters who may be t h t 
waiattiV 


Bernarp Waters. 





_ WESTERN TRAPS. 
Eureka Gun Club. 
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shooting also with equal success in some of the sweeps which 
followed the regular events. 

Among others present were Mr. E. H. Ford, of the new Velox 
smokeless powder, the latest nitro to claim the attention of the 
trap shooters. Jack Fanning, of the Gold Dust, was also on hand 
on his way East from the Toms shoot. The afternoon shoot was 
pleasant in every particular. The following are the scores: 

Shoot No. 1, 15 targets; 10 targets. 




















te SO ee eee 110111111111111 1111111111—24 
Be BE MOURN sch scckesccceccesesss 000011101111111 1010101110—16 
i ME <wcohsuavshedsserseq sees 010110001001011 0110100111—13 
DUET. Casdiiaddadtedesdeaghnepesstess 110100111000011 1110101111—16 
Oe BENG. cap cabivosncotsces . .100000011001100 0100001111—10 
Bet NEE Foss cater idvddeceseede ..111111111110111 1111111111—24 
PME vechasegt cthacccosys ..110111001111110 =: 101111101119 
Seren re .--111101000001100 §=-:0111111110—15 
P Adams .. . -011000011100001 1100101011—12 
A W Adams.... .--111110110111111 1101110111—21 
W D Stannard .--111111111001110 1111111111—22 
1 err . ..011100011110111 1110111000—16 
DIET cipbro cere dgatuoes ...111001001011110 001111010115 
Boa ... ...111011101011101 1000100111—17 
Dr Miller . -100110110111011 1010110101—17 
A C Beroff os 1011000110— 5 
 AMtGOe ccsneces 1111011110— 8 
V L Cunningham 1111111011— 9 
R B Mach 1111100011— 7 
F M Smith.. 1100010110— 5 


Event No. 2, 25 targets. 
i I avedeesovccsgeoccvecevevetne 1011001010010000100011110—11 
Pi Re ncnqsencéecess cocensesesnded 1€91100110100001010100101—11 
Fanning . » -1411111110111111111110111—23 
¢ H Ford. -1010101111111101010101011—17 
















P Adams . -0000100110110101011110001—12 
F Boyle. -1010111110101011101111101—18 
S Boa... -1011111111111111111111111—24 
r Norton.. ° 111111011100101—11 

RELY vec ciccvoccheebsspotcscacgecnte7 0101011011101110010111010—15 

Class A. 

PS Re NOE ia nccns docceschpepiceearsins 1111.110111111111111111111—24 

Bi 2G, ORRIN 60 <5. ccs decciccesecgeousns 1110110110111111111111011—21 

Fe WH FN vvxcccccciccescccessococunes 0111110001101111111011111—19 

Ci ARI OIIG 02s vecnneenccncscocessdues 1111010101111111111011101—20 

WE, CORRIMRREM «2060 cesccccqcscecoecess 0111111011111011111111111—22 

Class B. 

We We . MR iia iii scien so csdvicncccecsssd 0001110010111111011011111—17 

PRET. nods cbevdecccvcstsscccscscosetes 0101101100111101111111111—19 

Bc ev ei cde nsvtcdoncecswsdscesee 0111100101001110011101110—15 

Class C. 

BP acd abicotatoceseunveesneana 1111000011110111110000111—16 
fea SRN. 50s cv ccceccasdncsovedecges 10111111111191111111111111—25 
eR PE dh os cavcctedicvcedacdavecedean 1110100010101100011111001—14 

Clas 


s D. 
pebesbencedeedscpucnbokbeseet 1011100011111101110010111—17 


Event No. 3, 25 targets; 25 cents entrance; one money; handi- 
cap rules: 


Mrs Carson 






PP Stantiard...cccccccccccccccseces -1911111111111111111011111 —2 
HE B Morgan....sssccccccccccccccees 0100111111111111011111011110 —22 
Mes Carson ..cccccccccccccccccccces 111101101111010011001101110101—20 
JF |] Lovell. is.csveccccccccsesesves 0111100101000111111101010111100—19 
F BM Samiti. i... ccc ccccctcccccccecces 111010110111101101101111111010—22 
DS eee 1111111011111111111111111 —24 
A C Patersam...cccccccccccceccccess 101011111110111011011111111 —22 
Wo BE FOGG cvetcserecegcessvesocecsed 0010110101010001011111101 —i4 
P AGEMS oo ciccccccccccccccsccccsees 0110010000111000000011100 —9 
AW AGamGe cer ccsiisiciccctsessves 1011110110011110100111011 —i7 
Der MAMET co.cc cccccccceccccaccvceey 1111011101100101111001111 —18 
a4 JODEBs orcs cccctccvesccsvccsevedd 011101011011110010101111010010—19 
D Stammard.......ccsccccccecevs 1111111111111111111101111 a 
BAe ccccctpcpseccctaresoccgstoce’ 1100110100001110110111101 —15 

~ -1101111110111111110111111 —23 


"5 00101011111111000110110001101 —17 
°0111010001111100111010111 —16 
1101111111111111111111011011 —24 


Boa .... 
A C Borroff.. 
C Antoine 
V L Cunningham 





Dr Morton .... - 01011101110011111110101111 —18 
COPRUIOE . op veanvadaracovercccccssces 000110000001011 1000101 100010000—10 
F P Stannard..... 1110111111— 9 W D Stannard....1000111111— 7 
Cunningham ...... 0111111101— 8 


Von Lengerke—Dupee. 


On last Monday Messrs. Oswald von Lengerke and Walter 
Dupee met to settle their postponed race at 100 live birds at 
Watson’s and before they got done they had shot two races, one 
in the morning and one in the afternoon, and honors remained 
easy for the day, although Mr. Von Longerke won the race at 
the earlier contest between these two gentlemen. Mr. Von Lon- 

erke gave Mr. Dupee a mark of. 27yds. and 4 birds added to 
kis score, he himself standing at 30yds. In the first race, in the 
morning, there was a | wind to the right quarter, and~the 
birds were prompt; only were flagged. oth men shot along 
in good shape indeed, Mr. Von Longerke making the fine score 
of 93, easily distancing his competitor, who retired with 81. 

Mr. Dupee shot a plucky race, ‘although his gun was pound- 
ing his cheek badly. Young, and of very slight physique, Mr. 
Dupee none the less does a great deal of shooting, and can 
stand a long race far better than one would suppose. He seemed 
at least to have confidence in his own ability to repeat, and he 
challenged Mr. Von Longerke to shoot the race over again, this 
time to give him 8 birds-added to his score. This looked easy 
enough on the basis of the earlier race, but did not prove so 
in the event, Mr, beating his. man even without the 
handicap. Mr. Von Longerke was troubled with a bad headache 
and appeared more tired than his youthful rival. He saved him- 
self alt he could by the use of the barrel, but did not finish 
quite as strong as Mr. Dupee, who was fresh as paint. _The latter 
shot his Purdey gun with 2%in. trap, Schultz powder. Mr. 
Von Longerke used his Francotte gun, the same powder in trap 
and leader shell, both shooting No. 7 shot. In the second race 
both used smokeless cases, and Mr. Von gerke, having a 
with a long chamber, not at grounds just the 


he wished, neither man having come prepared for the second 
race. The following are the scores: 


vu 


Trap score iype—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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E. Hoven. 
480 Caxton BuitpincG, Chicago, IIl. 


Eureka Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill., May 20.—The day was anything but favorable for 
target shooting, it being dark and the wind biew very hard, It 
was cold enough for winter clothes, but with a good fire in the 
club house and plenty of shooting at the fraps the Eureka Gun 
Club members enjoyed a pleasant afternoon. Some very good 
scores were made considering the weather. All of the events were 
shot over the magautrap, excepting the Mussey cup event, which 
was shot over five traps, one man up. 

In the preliminary event at 25 targets, the scores were: Mack 
18, Morgan 20, Mrs. Carson 11, Cunnyngham 23, Matthews 20, 
A. W. Adams 17, Lovell 16, Cornwall 15, P. Adams 11, Dr. Miller 
17, re 17, F. P. Stannard 19, J. L. Jones 15, W. D. Stan- 
nar f 


" trophy event was at 25 targets, and resulted as follows: 




















Nas cnduubncvesccenccvecetasaete 0010111101001100101000011—12 
H B Morgan .. - -1110110110011110111111000—17 
Se GOI voc cccuvsseccktdhoaspnes¥as . -1101011111011110110101011—18 
Cunnyngham Rea stowscesercavdsseceéie - --1001100111111011111111111—20 
SS © PEMREWS coccccccccsivecesccoses - -0000011011000010011001101—10 
A W Adams.... - -1111111011111010101111011—20 
Lovell ........ - -1101000111101100101000111—14 
Cornwell ... - -1100011100101101010011110—14 
ys Jones....... - -1111100010111100010011010—14 
Ee SE coniacgusceencasdesee + -1111111110111111101111100—21 
P AGRIMS...0.0ccccccccdecccccccoceccse - --0111011000010101101010000—12 
i SD cnpicaniodnedcesdadeccecenwans - -1111110111111110111101111—22 
F E Adams... - -1111010001101111111101111—19 
F P Stannard. - -1011111110111010001111101—18 
ee PE edncbdcedepsicascdnécccechdceed 0111111101100111111111101—20 
The handicap event was won by Mr. A. W. Adams in the 
shoot-off. The scores: 
Me UE Di dinduseccetsecchac¥eueg 010111101011110001101010111011 —19 
H. B Morgan, 4....... - -11101110111101111011111000101 —21 
V L Cunnyngham, 2. - -112011111111101011011101111 —22 
S C Matthews, 6..... . « -1110111000101001111111111011111—23 
Mrs Carson, 5..... - -001001001100110110000101011101 —15 
A W Adams, 1.. + » -10111111111111110111011111 —23 
Cornwell, 6 ..... - » -1110100001001000000101001111011—14 
hom Bascceds - -111111011011011100111010111101 —22 
Stannard, 0. - -1101011111111111111111111 —23 
Dr Miller, 0...... ~ -1111111111110101111111111 —23 
Dr Morton, 5. . -011110001111010011110001111110 —19 
P Adams .... - -0111100100011000100010010 —10 
F E Adams... « » -1111111111101011011111111 —22 
FG Lavelle .ccccscccdecctecccvccssed 0010000001001011110010111 —ll 


The Mussey cup, at 15 singles and 10 pairs, handicap, resulted 
as follows: 








H 
H B Morgan, 4........+.-. 010111111101100 1011101010 1001 —» 
Conan ham, 2.... --110101011101100 0110100100 01 —i4 
A dams, 1. ---111101113111011 10 00 01 11 00 1 —18 
Cornwell, 6......... - -000000100001101 1011111010 000000—-11 
W D Stannard, 0. -- -101100001001111 1110 11 10 11 —15 
Dr_ Miller, 0....... ---111111110111011_ 11 10 00 10 11 —19 
F P Stannard, 0............ 001111101001101 11 00 10 11 10 —15 
NOTICE, 


Tue New York Clearing House has adopted new regulations 
governing the collection of checks and drafts on banks outside of 
the city. This entails a collection expense on those who receive 
stich checks. Our patrons are requested, therefore, in making 
their remittances to send postal or express money order, postage 
stamps, or check or draft on a New York city bank, or other New 
York current funds. Ul us 2S 





The Forest aw Stream is the recognized medium of entertain. 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
The editors invite communications on the subjects to which its 
pages are devoted. -Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. While it is intended to give wide latitude in discussion 
of current topics, the editors are not responsible for the views of 
correspondents. Bie, See ee 

‘Subscriptions may~begin at any time: Terms: For single 
copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months. For club rates and full 
.particulars respecting subscriptions, see prospectus on page iv. 





The Forzst anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 
Jeannette Gun Club. 


New York, May 19.—The Jeannette Gun Club held their monthly 
shoot on the grounds of J: H. Outwater’s Riverside Hotel, Hack- 
ensack Piank road, N. J. The first squad was greeted by a 
heavy Shower. It lasted only a short time 

L. H. Schortemeier again won the Class A medal for the third 
time from the 33yd. mark, and it now becomes his personal 
property, ——— U, M. C. Co. factory-loaded ammunition, E. C. 
&, Schultze powder, 14%oz. No. 7, Trap cases. 

J. Bohling, Jr., won the Class B medal for the second time and 
the gold medal offered by Mr. F. Ehlen for the most number 
of kills in the last six months for good. H. P. Fessenden, referee; 
A: Schubel, trap puller; J. Jones, scorer. 


F Ehlen, 25 12*0110211— 7 C Heilshorn, 25....0000211121— 6 

W P Rottman, 28. .0212222222— 9 H Lohden, 25 121120111*— 

H Otton, 28 1020110221 7 Kroeger, 28 6200112210— 
. -2222222222 


Lott, 33 C F Karstens, 28... 
Bohling, 25. 


Hainhorst, 28 
| Mohrman, 2% 
H Pape, 28.... 
N Brunie, 28 
G E Leoble, 28... ..0012022020- 
F Foehrenback, 25.%00121012— 
1 D Wilkens, 25... .2121120212— 
Meyer 
Steffens 
Otton 
Hainhorst 
Karstens 
Mohrman 
Rinchoft 
Ehlen 


C Steffens, 32... 
Wm Rinchoff, 
F Hall, 2 


DO DW -AIMOA1OINM SD 


Foehrnback 
Kroe ser 


Jounny Jones. 


Championship of New Jersey—E. C. Cup Contest. 


May 24.—The contest for the championship of New Jersey and 
the E. C. cup, which represents it, took place at Elkwood Park 
to-day between Mr. Philip Daly, Jr., the holder, and Mr. T. W. 
Morfey, the challenger. The weather was clear and pleasant. A 
stift wind blowing straight in the faces of the shooters, as they 
stood at the score made very difficult shooting. Morfey was shoot- 
ing in fine form, while Daly was shooting much below his ordinary 
ability. Many of the targets were “dusted.” Morfey shot in 
much the quicker time, which was an advantage under the existing 
condition of wind, flights, etc. The scores were: Morfey 43, 
Daly 36. 

Mr. Al Ivans was referee. 
judges. 


P Daly, 
T W Morfey 


Messrs. Hobart and Waters were 


1100110111110111101100101—17 
1110101101111111101101101—19—36 
1111101111101110111111111- 
1111111111111011001110111 
Some sweepstakes were shot as follows: 
Events: 123 4 56 6 Events: 
25 25 25 25 25 25 Targets: 
T W Morfey... 22 22 22 22 22 21 Hesse 
H 19 22 21 22 .. 24 Wood 
Dr SF OB Th Fh 4. BO EWORE cewccvccee 0s 00 00 00 20 
P 19... 21 23 19 Waters ......000 0+ os oe oe oe 
DE swcene es de so Oe 

In Nos. 2 and 3 Money won the shoot-off. 


No. 1, $5. 
RRS Bova ck sedivts baschswsecweuscvessoul 22021222222 
Money, 29 21101122110 
Wood, 27 
Bradley, 30 
Bender, 202022222 


0222222220 
Daly, 3 2212222220; 1222220202 
Bell, 28... 
G 


Five-dollar miss-and-outs: 


Morfey, ; 
Money, 29 
Wood, 27 
Bradley, : 
Bender, 29 


‘Targets: 


221222202 
2292222222 


Bradley, 30.... gees 
Daly, 3.... evs 1202 
Money, 29. dese 1202 
Greene, 29........ 22210 ents —— 


East Side Gun Clut. 


Newark, N. J.,. May 25.—The wind blew stiffly from right to left 
across the traps at the East Side Gun Club’s live-bird shoot to-day. 
No. 1 was at 7 birds, $3, three moneys, Rose system; No. 2 was 
the club shoot, and the points precede the scores. 

Afterward three miss-and-outs were shot, $1 entrance, starting 
at 28yds. and one yard back.to 33. There were seven competitors, 
Koegel winning in the fourth round in No. 1; Schortemeier and 
Moffett in the sixth round in No. 2, and “Koegel and Piercy 
in the sixth round in No. 3. 


Koegel 
Moftett 
Lenthauser . 
Otten 
Ferguson 


s3-3-9-1 


Geoffroy 
Woodruff 
Bender 
Schortemeier 
Piercy 
Clinchard 
Perment 
Ferguson 
Hassinger 

* Guests. 


-11°2111111— 9 
--2121202212— 9 
-11021°2*22— 7 
. -1211121121—10 
. -2111121222—10 
. -1221121221—10 


AISI eH 


Central New Jersey League. 


New Brunswick, N, J., May 27.—There was a strong wind and 
the targets were far from easy. The conditions were five-men teams, 
each man to shoot at 25 targets. There were three teams, a fourth 
and fifth contesting on a prospective membership, but as they 
were not elected till after the shoot on account of the late arrival 
of other members, their scores did not count. Their scores were: 
Columbia Gun Club, of Perth Amboy—De Worth 11, T. Blood: 

12, Disbrow 15, H. B. Bloodgood 12, Little Jim 13—63. 

Brunswick, of New Brunswick—Capt. Bunk 19, Voorhies 14, 
Erwin 14, Sperling 15, Oakley 18—80. 5 

The regular team contests were’ between the Reservoir Gun 
Ciab, of New Brunswick; the Dumellen Gun Club, the Climax 
Gun Club, of Plainfield, and the Brunswick, of New Brunswick. 

Reservoir Gun Club—McDowell 20, Strong 15, L. Belloff 18, 
Carpenter 9, J; Belloff 17—79. . 

Climax, of Piainfield—Goodman 18, Hobart 16, Keller, Jr. 13, 
Arthur 12, Allen 19—%8. 

Dunellen Gun Club—Vandermer 19, Runyon 15, Giles 17, Fletcher 
17, Hoey 14—82. 

A few sweepstakes were also shot. 


The background was not 
fuvcrable to good scores. 


: Buffalo Audubon Club. 


Turrato, N. Y., May 27.—Since the programme for the New 
Y. rk State Shoot went to press the Buffalo Audubon Club has 
:. ured a fine horse valued at $200 and a harness valued at $50; 
\ hieh will be added to third prize in the Buffalo Audubon Club 
event (open handi on the fourth day. 

ust think of it. Every trap shooter in America has a chance 
c® competing on an equal footing in this event for prizes as fol- 
\--~s: Horse, harness and bike . value $400; upright Shon- 
ir-er piano, $350; building lot, ;, Domestic sewing machine, 
{(5; round-trip ticket to Duluth, $30; suit of clothes to order, 

‘ : Burraco Aupuson Cuvs. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
ON LONG ISLAND. 
Hell Gate Gun Club. 
Brooklyn, L. I., May 24—E i . 
Steffens and- Emil Mar ies 5 tn a al shooters, 
killed 9 each at the month! live-bird shoot of the Hell Gate Gun 


Club, at Dexter Park to-day. Doeinck and Quinn did kill all 
their birds, but each lost one dead out of bounds. ‘Scores: 


Thirty yards rise, 7 points, handicap: 
E 2222122°21—9 J y Voss. 


Doeinck 
F Trostel 0112212011—8 C Webber... 
2202201222—8 , 


inn, Emil 


Twenty-eight yards, 5% points: 
E Steffens s2iiid2122—9 F Wheeler......... -2000021101—5 
Twenty-eight yards, 5 points: 


1212220120—8 J Kreeb 
1001121110—7 


Twenty-eight yards, 7 points: 

J Mimmels' ach, rom i21 

P Woelfel 2021212210—8 
Twenty-cight yards, 6% ints: 

y eee 7 i2atieton 

J A_ Belden 


J P_Dannefelser 
A Schmitt 


2111220011—8 
20111011118 


0222021022 
0111122001—7 
_Twenty-eight yards, 4 points: 

C Wigger 02202021*2—6 
John - --120200°002—4 
Twenty-eight yards, 5 poinst: 
H Kohla 20*110*212—6 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., May 27.—There was a good attendance of 
shooters at John Wright’s weekly shoot to-day. He had_ several 
desirable prizes, one of which was a gun case, contested for in 
No. 5 event; the other a box of cigars, and was the feature of 
No. 7. No. 8 was the shoot-off of the latter. Each event was a 
handicap, The scores and handicaps in No. 5 were: F. A. 
Thompson, 4, 22; Waters, 6, 19; Brinton, 7, 21; Wright, 9, 10; 
Bramwell, 7, 18; Remsen, 2, 21; Hagedorn, 5, 14; Hopkins, 4, 23 
Kemble, 4, 19; Bennett, 7, 15. In the shoot-off of No. 5 the handi 
caps were changed somewhat; handicaps and scores in the 
shoot-off were: opkins, 4, 18; F. A, Thompson, 4, 20; Waters, 
4, 21; Brinton, 7, 14; Paterson, 9, 12. 

Events: as 8 428 4:6 9 

Targets: 215 15 165 16 6b 15 


David re | 
122 13 4 


Remsen, 2. 
Hagedorn . 
Wright 

Bennett os 
F A Thompson, 4 14 
ENE, Dncneedas cue ddesebhssbececsess -6s 10 


10 


14 
11 
il 


Pawtuxet, R, I., May 20.—The scores of the challenge match 
for cast-iron trophy were: 


W__ Thoene 11111110111111010111—17 
A Hawkins 00011101101011110111—13 

Quite a number of the lovers of the shotgun gathered at the 
regular fortnightly shoot of the Pawtuxet Gun Club, among the 
visitors being r. North, of the Cleveland Target Co., who 
happened to be in Providence on a business trip, and it was 
perhaps fortunate for us that he was, as we had the first little 
hitch with the magautrap that we have had in two years. He 
straightened it out all right in a jiffy. Mr. North also had a 
chance to try the tautog fishing in the bay, which he improved 
by catching not only the largest, but also the smallest fish in 
the party. The trip was organized 7 Treasurer Root, and the 
secretary also had a chance to go. Perhaps Mr. North can explain 
why he didn’t. 

We also had quite a delegation present from the Centerdale 
Club, Secretary Reteer, Harry Swindell, Sweet and Naylor being 
present. All of the events were optional sweeps except the 
sixth, which was also the regular club badge shoot. Hugh 
Bain won first class badge with the score of 23, and Mooney 
the second class with 19. The cast-iron trophy shoot was won 
by W. Thoene, who has been challenged by Repeater, the shoot 
taking place next Saturday. This is shot for from one bluerock 
trap, trap and handle for each other. All the other shooting was 
from the magautrap, which worked finely as usual. 

Events: 23 45 6 Events: 

Birds: Birds: 

Arnold Reiner 
Armstrong .... «. «+ «+ +: Remington ... 
Bain 12 91014 RROBOMCT 20cccce 00 08 Sec 
Francotte wee 12... 13.. DTD -ceonceons 66 ne 0% 06. 48 
Greene ad Mdrcep Sweet 

George . Stillman 
M Nicols Smith 
Mooney pe eee 

— 

Oot ..+. 

Hawkins .... 
WwW 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 27.—The fourth trophy event of the Garfield 
Gun Club ‘resulted as follows in to-day’s contest: 


Gardner ... 
T W Eato: 
Northcott 


-1011000010010010111010000—10 
« --1101101110100110111011100—16 
.  -0000111111111000100110000—12 


.0000000100011100001 

- 011110111311111111111111—23 
0000000001 100000000000001— 3 
1111110111010111111100111—20 
0101110111001100101111111—17 
0100110011000011000001100— 9 


1100000000000101110011000— 8 
0111100101001121111001111—17 


Class B. 


Dr Royce 
Hellman 


Reapinc, Pa., May 20.—The third of these series of the Mt. 
Penn Gun \Club’s shoot was shot to-day. on their qrosets. near 
this city. Yeager, I and Rhodes tied for first: with 
24 out of 25. The scores of the shoot for the gun, and sweeps 
follow: - ' 


Events: 


Bs 


es 


* for the Val Blatz diamond badge, 


_ White Plains Shoot. 


Waite Pains, N. Y., May 25.—The two days’ tournament of 
the White Plains Gun Club, under management of Geo. Molenaor, 
drew all that could be desired in fair skies and gentle zephyrs, but 
few shooters turned out on the first day. Although advertised 
to begin at 10 A. M. sharp, the first event started at 2:30 P. M., 
with seven éntries. The new Fe eee are a decided improvement 
on those formerly used by Molenaor, and were in. good. order. 
One of the pleasant features of the day was the shooting of Miss 
M. E. Hyland, of wn. She shot in quick.form,; centering 
her targets beautifully and grinding them to dust. Her position 
at the score is perfect. This young lady should soon be in the 
first rank of target breakers, and regard her as a strong op- 
ponent in her present form. Mr. W. Verplank filled the office 
of cashier and entry clerk very satisfactorily. 


Events: 23 5 
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The scores of the second day were as follows: 


Events: 234567 


Targets: 15 10 10 20 10 
Entrance: 
517 


78 
711 
4 es 6 
Weed se 316 
oJ * * @ 
Miller 


Molenaor ... 
Quinby 


oo 
— 
am 


_ 
Caw ae ofS 


SAM os O8 
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econscooe Of 
_ 
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=— _ 
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45 
. G. Horton. 


THE programme that the Soo Gun Club has arranged for its 
fifth annual tournament, June 6 to 9, is just such that should please 
the average amateur, consisting chiefly of short events. The 
programme is precisely the same for the first three days, on which 
there will be 15-target events, $1.50 entrance, or $15 per day. The 
fourth and final day there will be but seven events. Nos. 1, 3 
and 5 will be 15 targets; Nos. 2, 4 and 6, 20 targets. Though No. 4 
is a two-men team race, teams can comprise any two men on the 
grounds. No. 7, the last event of the day and shoot, will be 50 
targets. The purse in this is divided into five equal moneys... 

On the first three days there will be $100 average money each 
day, divided into ten aVerages of $10 each. This will go to the 
ten high averages. Then there are also five special merchandise 
— which go to the five low averages on each of these days. 

he purse in all events, unless otherwise stated, will be divided 
four moneys, 35, 30, 20 and 15. On the last day the club will add 
10 per cent. of the net purse to each. This I infer to mean target 
money. Event No. 7 on the second day will be the cup event. 
This cup will go to the high gun, and winner may hold the cup 
until the next annual tournament, when the club will redeem the 
same at $50. Ten dollars each will be paid to the next three high 
guns, who remain longest in the shoot-off, 

. S. A. rules, modified to “no bang, no bird,” will govern, 
though any one refusing to take a fair target will have the same 
scored lost. 

Manufacturers’ agents are debarred from participating for the 
money, but may shoot for targets only, and, are cordially invited 
to be present, and facilities will also be provided for them to dis- 
play their goods. 

he Mondamin Hotel will be headquarters and special rates 
have been secured here for the shooters. 

r. E. R. Chapman is secretary of the club and will furnish any 
additional information. 


Paut R. Lirzxe. 


Woonsocket Gun Club. 


Woonsocket, R..1., May 20.—The Woonsocket Gun Club held a 
handicap shoot for two badges, one gold and the other silver, Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 20. The conditions were unfavorable for 
high scores, as the weather was very squally, so that before the 
race was finished the contestants, experienced a- high northwest 
wind, a lively shower, a dead calm and a wind from the north- 
east. The conditions were: Scratch men, 75 targets at unknoqwn 
angles; handicaps mane om 6 to 40, additional targets to be 
shot at; gold badge to high gun, silver badge to second high 
gun; ties to be shot off. James A. Staples won the gold badge 
and Gene Getchell the silver badge. The scores and handicaps 
were as follows: 


J A Staples, 40 

Gene Getchell, scratch 
O D Banfill, scratch : 6 
L W Ballou, 13 

L W Campbell, scratch 


The scores in other events were as follows: 
1 3465 


* 10 25 10 
817 8 
$7 7.. 
.17 8 


, 


Darling, 10 
s, 40 


AWAeor 


IE esis enna on" a2 “anh 


ARNOLD SEAGRAVE, Sec’y. 


Minneapolis Gun Club. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 25.—The Minneapolis Gun Club held 
its regular weekly badge shoot to-day, and some good scores were 
made, despite the fact that a aes rain fell. Event No. 1 was 

15 singles; No. 2, club badge, 
10 singles and 5 pairs; No, 3, Schlitz diamond badge, 25 singles; 
No. 4, Paegel diamond badge, 25 singles. Scores: 


Events: 

Targets: 
Frenc 
Parker .... 


Events: 
Targets: 
Thompson 
ohnston 
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Wotcort, N. Y., May 22—The scores made by a few of. our 
members on May 22 and 24 are given. Mr. J. N. anes of 
Auburn, N. Y., was present. on the afternoon of May 2 and did 
splendid work with a new Smith gun, it being the first time he 
ever used or. shot it. 

Wadsworth 20, Seaman 22, Fowler 12, Wadsworth 23, Seaman 13, 


Fowler 21. : 
May 24: Wadsworth 20, J. N. Knapp 22, Fowler’ 17, Wads- 


worth 21, Knapp 21, Fowler 18, Wadsworth 13, Knapp 22, Fow-. 
itt” 17. 

tem pp’s and De Witt’s scores were made on 15 
pair. 


E. A, Wapsworts, Sec’y. 


singles and 


publication should reach us at the 
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; ; ‘otwithstanding that there were no in- 
qucsments in the way of substantial sums of added money, and 


of Algona is hardly such 
attendance of shooters, the, twenty-second 


annual t the Iowa State 8 ’ 
given | i of the Algona. Club, “was quite a 
success. of principals in the different events 

of those at the more pretentious 
added are potent inducements. On 


forty ers participat and on the 
weny. while on the Gaal’ dey thane was no 
of the 
er. 






entries, and the shoot went along 
ner. Much of this is due no doubt to the 
ncle Jolin G. Smith, the able and energetic 
‘Association, who is the only ‘one of the 
affiliating with the organization. Mr. Smith 
; interest of the Association at he: and 
ay. in the cause of the protection of fish 
Towa. That he has carefully gone into 
by his able address to the Association. In 
( reforms nece to the best interest of the 
srerees of Iowa. [His address will be found on another page.) 
which this toutnament was conducted is worthy 
comment, and there are few shoots that have 
been so utterly devoid of friction and contentions. Everybody 
connected with this shoot in any capacity whatever, was thor- 
oughly capable and competent, so that during ‘the entire tourna- 
ment there was never an error in the scoring. Mr. T. C. Chubb, 
who pr in the cashier’s office, was thoroughly conversant 
with all the details of this department, and the events were scarcely 
disposed of when he was prepared to hand all the contestants what- 
ever was due them, 
¢ arrangements of the grounds were also very complete. There 
were two of bluerock ex traps, arranged on the Sergeant 
system, were set to throw a v fast low bird, so as to 
make the beaeking of ae very difficult. Add to this a 
very deceptive ground of trees, with new foliage, and it will 
be ily understood why the averages were no higher. A shed 
iad also been erected for the protection of the shooters against 
the weather, and here Junch and light refreshments were served. 
The ground on which the tournament was conducted was of 
ample scope to permit the shooting of live birds and targets also, 
but no pigeons were shot when the target traps were run. 


General Average. 
Shot Shot 

at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
Gilbert ........% 30 6279)~— 980 =~Taylor ......... 28 826 
Crosby ........« 300 273 # .910 Milner ......... 300 «245 ~=—s«. 816 
Fanning ....... -300 e 896 Kibby ......... 306 «(244_—Ct«w 818 
BEE bihosesv eee 300 Be RM cc cckesseu 300-243 810 
TEE nvvenycove 3002257 -866 Hallowell ...... 300-238 -793 
Mortenson ..... 300-255 850 S P Life........ 300 «232 =. 773 
SEE -cccnsths 300 «=D 83) Smith .......... 300 227 - 756 
Sheldon ...... 300 «249 830 Kirsher ........ 300 «212—Ss« «706 


First Day, Monday, May 23. 


The competition to-day was of a capital order, as the expert 
traps were ing the targets a great distance, which made con- 
secutive scoring possible only by the closest possible attention to 
business. In of this there are not many high averages, nor 
any runs of any consequence. Gilbert did manage to bunch two 
straights and make a run of 39, which, while it looks insignifi- 
cant, is the best of the day. He is also high man in the average 
with .933, while Crosby and Fanning are tie for the next position 
with .920. These three constitute all those who reached the 9 
mark. This of itself will indicate that the targets were goin 
pay hard. In the Simon-pure class Sheldon, Mortenson an 

lein cut the biggest swath, and these three follow the experts 
in the order named. Twenty-seven of the forty-three contestants 
who participated to-day shot the entire ten events. 

The odd-numbered events were divided on the percentage system, 
five moneys, 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10. The even-numbered events were 
divided equitable system. Everything was favorable to the shoot- 
ers excepting the targets, which were thrown very hard, though 
this had no tendency to make any of the contestants gunshy, as 
few of them quit the game. All events were 15 targets. 











Shot 

Events: 123 4.5 6.7.8 910 at. Broke. Av. 
GEE aos ot senssets 14 15 14 15 15 14 13 11 14 15 150 140 -933 
Crosby .....+..++.. 12 15 13 14 14 13 13 14:15 150 138 -920 
iy ENS ES 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 15 11 14 150 138 -920 
Sheldon ........... 1113 1415131112141215 150 131 .873 
Mortenson ........ ll 14415 131314141414 150 130 866 
| ag ERE SE 13 11 15 13 15 12 13 12 13 13 150 130 866 
EEE. tcackssh ed 141312 9141513131114 150 128  .853 
WEE  wiapssicongon 13 12 12 14 13:13 12 13:13 14 150 126 -840 
ME od ede vps vodsws 12 13.13 13 11121210 4 14 150 124 -826 
andehpbed epeew 12 8.141413 11 183 15.11 12 150 123 -820 
Dr Kibby 13 10 14 12 1112 15 15 10 11 123 -820 
Grimm ...... 14 141211 9151011 12 14 150 122 -813 
EE Ata obasacedes 13 10 12 9 12 13 12 15 13 12 150 121 -806 
eae UNUNnLNRBBURN2W 150 119 793 
MOGR. cavckconbddas 1211 111411 111041014 150 118 . 786 
Churchyard ........ 14 13 10 12 9 14 12 12 11 10 150 117 -780 
Konvalinka ........ 9 11 11 13 11 12 12 13 13 11 150 116 -773 
TE anes antien - RUMNWMWBIWHL 150 115 -766 
S P Life .., - 11111131014 8141110 150 113 -753 
Kirsher .....- - 121210131112 9121 9 150 lll £7M 
Hallowell .. .B33 940 8 8 P1il 150 109 -126 
Agard aa ¥se0% 13121112 94 912 9 150 108 «720 
Dimmick .. . 811 91012131012 910 150 104 -693 
CEE civeie ces --- 11112 9 8 910 8 9 8 150 9% -633 
WE Sedetcbevsecd 8 9 812 84 TH 7 150 95 633 
CREE. esa csecuiece se 11 9 910 3111010 $11 150 92 -613 
TEE eins xeete shes 610 9 7 910 910 6 7 150 83 553 
CONE oes pedae dee 10 13 12 12 12 .. 11 12 14 12 135 108 -800 
Hemensen -. 910 8 911 6 7 8 ee 120 66 -550 
yy ae ae oe ve oe A13-91314 ONL 105 79 -742 
COMME Nien seses -- 1011101010.... .. ke 105 72 -685 
Mathensen .. 13101012 9.. 10 90 64 -TiL 
CRE otc estes . $12 $1110 9. sn 90 59 -655 
McIntyre AEB TBD sce cae 90 53 588 
DV Imer........ WE BE OB OD Oc oe 0.08 ae 75 58 -773 
Palmer . oD oe wk Saab. o0 eer ae 60 48 -800 
Woodbury ........ Oe xa ve ae on. 20> 90 60 40 -660 
OMROON c.i.cecseae me 2a age 30 18 -600 
“mmerson .......+ . * de 8 8 30 16 533 
Samson ... * “Er 5 8 = 2 = 

Campbell ........-. OO A weit ; 
Cu oul ceavodddke .00. o¢ e¢. 69 BD su. 00. 0c “0b 0 15 13 866 
SPE Goch rnuk ab a730s ceceh chee ae 8b 50 OO soe 15 6 .333 

Second Day, Wednesday, May 24. 


The interest in the shoot shows some indication of flagging. 
There are eight less who shot the programme to-day. In these 






i hi first with .926; Crosby once again 
Ssoued Capert i Budd is third, .893; Fanning fourth, .873; Hallo- 
well c 
The p 


isely the same as that of yesterday and 
as" of money prevail Grimm managed to con- 
fs, and assisted with a few breaks in the connecting 






“to 
Smith cup race at 20 targets. 
Shot 
1234567 8 910 at. Broke. Av. 
°141492:1335131141514 150 139 -926 
oe RE eS 135 = .900 
1512-14418131412151414 100 I 89 
181512.41113.12151313 150 131 .873 
15 12 135 13.1413121013 150 129.860 
PEbed td Et o 3 Ba 127_—(« B46 
UNMKUNLNRLBHDG ~ 127 = (846 
10 1213 12151414121211 150 125  .833 
12 12 18183-1312 1311 10- 150 «26122~—(C813 
815131113 150 122 «813 
141391312 150 121 ~~ .806 
uw 8 7 3 #1 Ww RM 
‘3 erie er erereme 4 i 
Sheldon 13 11 13° 13149913 150 pe «786 
Milmer ...ccceeeees 14 yiweete 150 7380 
tee wine ocb ole ma ae 91210 150 . 780 
Lueehianeaee, 8 £ » i 8099 : 150 673 
. | UUuBw ds w ; 


eecreerterse DE OT 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Dimmick .......... 101112121012..1012 9 185 98 .725 
Churchyard ........ PRES RB Sm teae ee 87 = «.828 
MN puke ¢eSe3k ces - Ri ee OU twine co ee Tl «£738 
FONE ces ucecvees SRE EE os es ca. sé 6 © * eces 
Konvalinka ....... 123131013: 7..... xe v5) 4 -720 
Hemerson ......... 3k eee aa dk ces % 47 = «626 
MOOG ino ss isd 60 ce> 50 Secee 2s. $2 ae sss, % 47 ~—s 626 
NN iin cnsie cd SOR 8 08 isi eas ce eie 60 49 ~=—«C 818 
Has -. 10 60 33.0 
2® 60 16 = .266 
wk 45 2 .622 
se 30 22.~«=«CTB 
. 10 30 20 =. 666 
eel 30 20 23.666 
> 30 20 =. 666 
. 30 12 ~—=«.400 
as 30 14 («466 
a 15 12.800 
‘ 15 7 466 
2 15 Sa ates 





This event is the recognized inanimate target championship of 
the State, so far as the State Association is concerned, though 
three of the contestants—Gilbert, Grimm and Budd—were com- 
pelled to shoot from the 20yds. mark, conceding a handicap of 
4yds. to the other principals. The stipulations of this are that it 


should be at 20 targets. The entrance fee is $3.50, of which $2 
oes to the present holder of the cup. Thus W, R. Milner, of 
és Moines, the winmer last year, received $30, there being 
fifteen entries; the balance was divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 
those who finished second, third and fourth, as the winner of 
the cup on this occasion receives no of the purse, but will be 
remunerated on the same ratio as Milner. The result of this race 
showed a tie between Gilbert and Sheldon with 19 each. This tie was 
not shot off,as Sheldon admitted that he had no chance were he to 
try individual conclusions with Gilbert, and he preferred to hold 
the cup six months and let Gilbert retain it the same length of time. 
This was entirely satisfactory to Mr. Gilbert, and he said that he 
was eee to do anything that would meet the approval of 
Mr. fhe don. Of course a division of next year’s entrance money 
was also agreed to. Gilbert showed good form in this race, as he 
ran 18 straight before he lost. This, you understand, was at 
20yds. rise. Sheldon was using good judgment and time, as the 
targets were going over 60yds. and the light was not at its best. 
Grimm, one of the 2yds. men, just t in the money on 16, 
while Budd, the other one of this trio, finished with 14. 








ee adachspecteasscuee beaten 10191111111111111101—19 
SE Sellitcts Udhocccvdcaapesocs 19119111110111111111—19 
EL -caaibnctndths teobevecesces 10111011111111111111—18 
BE Acadiana rps tacsiepesne snes’ 01011111111111111111—18 
Ce Se ea eau ab nese 11111101101111111111—18 
MEET Ulet Dacpaictebiisws v neubicin c+ obSacee 11111011111111101101—17 
Mortensen « «» -21011991110111101101—17 
Grimm . «« -11010101101111111111—16 
Taylor .... . + e11101110111111110110—16 
Lane . « « -11110111101110111100—15 
Densel ... « « -00121011110111111110—15 
Smith . -01101011111110011011—14 
Budd 00011111101111100111—14 
Kirsher 10010110101010111111—13 
Hemerson 00110001101111000101—10 


Thied Day, Thursday, May 25. 


There were but few events to be decided to-day and most of these 
were trophy events. There was a cup for the class and one for 
the 80 class. In order to qualify in either of these one had to par- 
ticipate in all the target events of the previous two days, and the 
average he established during that time would place him accord- 
ingly. Gilbert and Crosby were the only two principals who made 
an average of 90, and they of course were the only contestants 
for the cup in this class. The results of this race were very much 
in the nature of a surprise, for owing to the poor form shown 
by Crosby, Gilbert. had a walkover. Everybody expected this 
would be a shooting match, but Crosby was plainly out of form, 
and Gilbert won easily by a score of 47 to 38: 


GEER cevccccvccccwoccocvcscceccccces 1411111111011111111111111—24 
1011911111111101111111110—23—47 
Croaby ccvcccsccecoscce Gocvcvccccccces 1111111101011111101101010—19 


1110111101111010111111100—19—38 


The 80 per cent. class was differently constituted, and there 
was a good many speedy ones to contend for this cup. The 
original contest resulted in a tie between Klein and Mortenson 
on 46. The shoot-off resulted in a win for Klein, who scored 10 
straight to Mortenson’s 9. 


MUON ov Kn bteny can ivavatss coasts 1119011111111111101111101—22 
+ Y40000090991991911111101—-24—46 

Klein ....- ra sdovaeb scopes ohaee creas oul 1110491111111111101111111—23 
1999911111111110111111110—23—46 

PPUMIOGEs 65 sevecasiges eclinetecied 0012191111111111001111111—22 
1911101111111111111111100—22—44 

BOI ook civ dsbiiccnepasvidddsesesedoats 1940101191111111111011111—24 
1013001101111111111111110—20—44 

SIME ooo ccesdbiscssvcesevcuscxncieed 013.1110111111111111111111—23 
: 1100011101011111111111111—20—43 

Gy a5 0 ee 0d ee tre racnseyeeceres 1011110111111111110111111—22 
1011100111111110111111111—21—43 

DUI = ocak Senge cadeeeetsdeds dvedesee 1101111101111111111111011—22 
1111101111011110111111110—21—43 

TR ahs ohita icc septs seks csancvncvecs 1100101101010111111111111—19 
1111101101131111111111111—23—42 

BRIG ons oe 5s ccd ncesbacesctsesceatacs 1110011101111110111110011—19 
1011111111111110111111111—23—42 

NE 55 85 bs kate oes ch bepeaversenpa 1111101111111110111111111—23 
1010101110101111111011111—19—42 

BBE: dacs seinn gsevcneesorsivesscvscecsd 0111111001100111111011011—18 
1111111111110111010111111—22—40 

Birsher s..ccsccccccnsccessccesvoecccss 0111110111311110111101011—20 
1111110001011110111101010—17—37 

MANET ooo ccdedscccciccccscccscssccoce 1011111010011111110111101—19 
1011011111100011111100101—17—36 


Shoot-eff of ties on 46: 
TRUE Ncbiddsccsccee 1111111111—10 Mortenson ......... 1111101111— 9 


After the ownership of these cups had been decided the contest 
for the Algona cup began. his was a handicap at 25 targets 
and showed twenty-entries. Taylor, aoe. S. P. Life and Lenan- 
der tied on 25. Taylor broke us, and with a handicap of 3 easily 
showed a total. . Kibby scored 23, and also was allowed 3 
birds extra to shoot at, of which he accounted for enough to 
give him a straight score., Gilbert was scratch, but he broke them 
all. S. P. Life scored 21, and then broke the first 4 of his handi- 
cap of 5. Lenander had a handicap of 6, but he needed none of 
these, as he ran his original number of 26 straight. 

The shoot-off was under the original conditions, and it was here 
that S. P.. Life won,.as he scored 20 out of 25 and then broke his 
allowance of.5, which once more gave him a total of 25. Taylor 
and Lenander had an opportunity to tie by breaking all of their 
allowances, but neither. was equal to this, 


Hdcp. 
1991299003111111111111111 101 —25 















Taylor, 3.... 

Kibbey, 3. 1110111111111111011111111 111 —25 
Gilbert, 0.. 1499199919111911191111111 —25 

S P Life, 5. ¥4131011101110911119191101  1111—25 

Lenander, 6. 1119999199911 —25 
Milner, 3. 1011101101111109111114111 101 —23 

Klein, 1... 1190111019991110111001111 1 — 
Crosby, 0 4119991111011 24 

Budd, 0... ¥099999999111111111111101 4 

Grimm, 1 NAMIUNNONINII 61 | —23 

Patch, 3 110104399111111110111011 —21 

Abbott, 10410011100101 1141—21 
ensel, 1101—21 

Fanning, —20 

Sheldon, 3 

Kirsher, 6 

Samson, 10 

Smith, 5 

Moore, 7. 

Bere, Wo eines vgaccecccccscescvccsbens 





“Sharkey Fanning’s liking, as he conn 


‘there will be $400 added money at 
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team, birds extra, All the entrance m goes to the winners 
of the cup last year, but the club added So to this tace, which 
was divided oa to second and $10 to thitd team. The birds in this 
event were the best I have seen on the circuit, since the handicap, 
so that only the most careful attention to business‘made consisten 
scoring possible. Of all the entries, Grimm was the only one to 
score straight in this race, while his running mate, Sheldon, ac- 
counted for 9 of his. This gave them a total of 19, and ‘also 
landed the cup. One of the Marshalltown teams, Abbott and 
Densel, was second with 18. Algona had three teams entered, and 
one of these, composed of Mortenson and Taylor, won third on 
17. In this event Gilbert, Budd and Grimm shot from the Slyds. 


mark, : 

Budd and Worthington, and Grimm and J. G. Smith tied for ‘the 
cup a year ago. is was never shot off, but all of these shared 
in a division of the entrance money on this occasion.’ 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest. and Stream Pub. Co. 


Mason City. ; 
$484245311 
: HRRARAKRAHAA 
Grimm...... Vad ocdettinbencescas soscesecceesen 3 329393931329 2—10 
oF 43538932 
PATA 
Sheldon...... odeehnenteavedawevea hadenedintas 22 7 1 sinks - 9—19 
Marshalltown No. 2. 
8241128548 
K\ARAKAT ECA 
DE. ci ccedcncesveccess Seveccvescccceses soeeeB22Z2102222— 9 
setaesioen 
KK RALATA 
Abbott......6...55 davesyecates dabedccvape odes 22023221222-9-18 
Algona No. 3. 
51455354238 
ELAabenei te 
TOPNRRs cocccene cvevedsecenwugavec eoccecccccces 2212022120-8 
22252835511 
TARAPACAATT 
PRR a sin on dt cvdacdcasievewsevcdecicesi 2220212312%—9-17 
Des Moines. . 
oat eT eaten 
: \ ATAKR 
Milner........ Covecsccccscccces deccccsccceeese 133i. 
5145155128 
‘ AAP LRTTAIC 
Ta ics tceee sedacaveedbepeacesdteuavesss 001122212 0— 7-16 
Spirit Lake. 
42515193121 
TATRATT AGN 
Mic acticvced Reevecccsccecccccccseceseoccees 12*30323220—7 
: 8588485454 
sd TAYAKTHT SH 
Gilbert...... Ceeeccecccedes Bes boceceveceveeeeas 222022122 1— 9-16 
Algona No. 1 
51411453835 
ae ESACTAATRA 
BS Sarvs Ovey cede ccccsccguibicsdvevvccsscuhs 1 1232120- 
4441482155 
CHAT YAANZ EC 
Lelander....... Vetietinccecnccedeciederscacetbe 201222202 2— 8-16 
Marshalltown No, 1. 
4155358432 
y RAAPAPAATATR _ 
NGS cdadkdveetatntcccvecedaccdslacesdeee 2221202022—8 
1424851225 
TAT SAAST TH 
Beis cdheccdsécadeddhcccockédsasccdsddousads 2220202230 1— THI15 
Association. 
aneeealte 
AAT ARK 
WORBiaa icassecaesess COs seecceccossccescceceet 1201008103-—6 
eat tates 
KRAAAK ~ 
CE sities) iin apiece isthbesaebeonaasades 33030913 5 b- 0-15 
Algona No. 2. 
13822511854 
PFRTPHARASAT 
eG civccaccicvccicsécccusesaxatestees -1010210000-—¢4 
1115111411 
MARTATTTAR 
CUNO, 62 sic diese enisin voceeescetonete ----30300123211— 7—I11 


A 10-bird sweep on live birds was also decided, and of seventeen 
entries Gilbert was the only one to score straight. The en- 
trance in this was $5, and the division was 50, 30 and 20. This 
netted Gilbert $21.25, the best purse of the shoot: 





SN Ss cach icconsct 2111212222—10 2210111012— 8 
FOF. occ vveccoocsa —9 - -0111222110— 8 
GID cipedas<acksae 12*1 7 
BUGE vicccccscoccced 21121211*2— 9 1001112*22— 7 
Fanning ............ 2022121112— 9° 101*22221*— 7 
Lenander ......... 2112222220— 9 021022— 7 
Mortenson ......... 2211121220— 9 — 6 
pS eee 2200222220— 8 **2*1*2002— 4 
BAG» 6 sctcubctccs + -2°22222220— 8 


Among those present were: E. W. Bird, Fred Churchyard, 
J. F. Halla, A. H. Sheldon, A. Moment. W. Konvyalinka, 
C. M. y oodhery, E. C. Dimmick, W. R. Milner, Joe Kirsher, 
Dr. C, B, Paul, G. Agard, E. C. Shoen, L. A. McIntyre, Mathen- 
son, j; Y. Carter, R. M. Hemersen, D. V. Palmer, Dr. Glasier, 
Ora Crush, R. M. Klein, H. C. Mortenson, L. A. Johnson, Dr. 
Geo. Kressel, A. C. Campbell, S. T. Culver, F. R. Patch, R. M. 
orgy Dr. W. B. Kibbey, H. P. Densel, J. A. Lane, A. C. 

ott. 

The trade representatives at this shoot were John J. Hallowell, 
Bridgeport, Conn. - M. C, Co.; W._R. Crosby, O’Fallon, Ill., 
Baker. Gun Co.; j. S. Fanning, San Francisco, ¢al., Gold Dust 
Powder Co.; Charley Budd, Des Moines, Ia., Parker Gun and 
Hazard Powder companies; Fred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia, Du 
Pont powder and Leader shells. 


Notes, 


Gilbert. was back to his old-time form at this shoot, for he was 
high man _each day, and of course also made the best general 
average. Then he showed good form on pigeons, and these were 
Pigeons that flew. 

. M. C. Hallowell got back to his gun here, and shot it very 
well on the second day. I fancy he found this more congenial 
than acting the roll of manager, especially of such a big shoot as 
a aes f the 80 cl 

. M. ein, winner of the class cup, is none other than 
Fred -Gilbert’s brother-in-law. Doubtless by association with Fred 
he has acquired much of the Jatter’s shooting talent. Up in 
this neck of the woods he is looked upon as one of the best among 
the many ones. At any rate the family got both of the cups. 

—— add complains of being tired and anxious to rest a 
week. arley has been on the circuit ever since the handicap; 
during most of the time he was among the leaders. From the spry- 
ness he displays he is for a number of years yet. 

. H. Sheldon, who ed in both the State cup events, is prac- 
tically a novice, but bids fair to deyelop into 2 good one; all 
he lacks is a little ¢xperience. 

H. C. Mortenson. announces that he will hold a shoot at Britt, 
June 20.and 21. Added money to the extent of $60 will be the 
inducements. 

These targets, while they were thrown very fast, were more to 

1 with them very success- 
fully, thereby showing off Gold Dust to good advantage, 

The Sionz City shoot bids fair to be a big one, as most of the 
shooters out hére speak. of aoaes ‘However, Wadina, Minn., 

is s' 


I a shoot on the same and as I am that 
ey hoot, it tikely that will 
aged © 


divide the aitendance with Sioux = 
Uncle Joiia Smith, though the most shooter who partici 


eS yomes. ones that he was 
Lenander, one of those who 
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cup home with him, und also told hit to retain it until the next 
tournament if he so desired. Singularly enough he and Gilbert 
used the same gun and load in this event—Smith gun, Du Pont 
powder and Leader shells. 

The Marshalltown quartette, headed by Dr, Kibby, made a miost 
favorable impression, and it is safe to add that the next toufna- 
ment, which will be under the auspices of this club, will mark a 
new era in the annals of the Association. This club held a tour- 
nament last week, and notwithstanding the big counter attraction 
at St. Louis, they ran over oY entries. 

Crosby was the same quiet Billy as one always finds, not saying 
much, but that a Boker gun is always in evidence when Crosby 
is around. 

The bluerock expert traps worked like a charm, and there was 
hardly a balk or a break during the entire shoot. This trap and 
the same target is indeed a great combination. 

Will Park’s win of the er cup was a decidedly popular 
ne as Will is a good fellow and has a host of friends among the 
shooters. 

Fred Gilbert and Charley Grimm had quite an argument as to 
the size and quality of fish to be caught at their respective homes, 
Spirit Lake and Clear Lake. They have selected the writer to pass 
judgment on this, and during the next week we will spend several 
days at each place, catching anything that will take the hook. 

Both Mrs, udd and Mrs. Gilbert accompanied their husbands 
to this shoot. Mrs. Budd was the guest of Mrs. J. G. Smith. The 
writer had the pleasure of meeting both of these ladies, 

Algona is only a small place, but it gave the visitors a rattlin; 
good shoot, and all the shooters went away favorable impress 
with the little city. Paut R. Litzxs. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., May 25.—The seventh shoot in B. G. C. series 
wended its way last Wednesday at Wellington. Nineteen shooters 
assembled to discuss the programme, and some of them dis- 
cussed it in true expert style. 

Three members of the Centerdale Club came all the way from 
Providence, R. I., in itself considerable of a compliment for an 
afternoon shoot. Messrs. Reiner and Bain were making their 
first visit; the other third, Mr. Griffith, has attended several 
B.G. C. shoots, and become so well accustomed to the grounds that 
his handicap distance belittles his skill. His work to-day was ad- 
mirable, 66 dut of 70 targets, including 10 pairs; 29 out of 30 on the 
match. Mr. Howe ably seconded the Providence representative 
on_this last. : : 

The weather conditions were good, yet a wind carried some of 
the angles high; the flights were fully 50 and 60yds. 

Over 1,500 targets were twirled by the magautrap between 2 and 
5 o’clock. Scores as follows: 

Events: 

Targets: 


8 910 111213 
10 15 15 20 20 5p 
-- 12 91517 ‘* 


ou 
Oo oo 
i 


2 AM WAMSISASMAIAIIS eS 
ee 


. _. 
O- MAWOWowaSS+ SIS O-18—0O01 
° = 


> Re! Cae? CanwaumS] 
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Allison, 18 
Howe, 17 
Nickols, 
Griffith, 
Reiner, 16 
Bain, 16 
Banks, 14 
Sheffield, 16.. 
Sewall, 15... 
Michael, 
Adams, 16, 
Curtis, 16.. ue tie-o6 ae on be 
Williams, 1 ‘ no ae aban be ted 
Henry, 14. Se Se ee et er 

All events unknown angles, from magautrap; Nos. 3, 7 and 13, 
pairs: 

Merchandise match, 30 targets, unknown angles: 
Griffiths, 17 199111111111111111111111101111—29 

owe, 111111111111011101111111110111—27 
Bain, 16 111111110111001101111110111111—25 
Shefheld, 16 011100111011111111111111011111—25 
Leroy, 21 011001111111111110111011111110—24 
Michael, 111101110101111111110011101111—24 
Gordon, 010111110110101111111011101111—23 
OS ey -011111001011111111011100011111—22 
211010111011111011111011110001—22 
110010111111111001111111011w 
010111011101011111011011100111—21 
111101110110101010111111001100—20 
010101101011001111011010011101—18 
011010000010001100000000010000— 7 


— 


a 
920000! COM OaIt A750 3 


612. 123. 4 
‘5 8 ii i012 *. 


ry 
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Reiner, 16 
Williams, 
Miskay, 18 
Spencer, 18 
Allison, 
Sewall, 15 


Brantford Tournament. 


Brantrorp, Canada, May 24.—The tournament held here to-day 
was under the auspices of the Brant County Gun Club. Events 
were open to all, and were class shooting. o, 10 was a consola- 
tion match, open to all who had competed in at least two-thirds 
of the events, and not having won higher than third place therein. 
The scores: 

Events: 6 

Targets: 10 
J McPherson 
C O Duncombe 
C Summersheyes ..........:.seeccseeves 
T Westbrook 


10 15 21 12 14 
13 13 17 11 22 
15 18 25 14 22 i 
10... .. M.. 
141519 914 
716..12.. 3 


8 
4 
8 
5 
10 12 6 
8 
8 
0 


H D Kirkover, Jr 
No. 49 
C Berger 
F 
P Spence B se od cc enue dase Do 
C Montgomery 816144 $1447 8121 
A C Eddy RP Ferre 
A B Cutcliffe 1018161114 4..17 9.. 
G Sa eee 
E C Compton 17..1284 6H2R.... 
Wilson 1019 91542L.. 
Wheeler S os 
Team race: No. 8 event, at 20 targets, $6 entrance: 
Hamilton Team. 
11111111111111111111—20 
11111111111000110010—14 
11110101110111101111—16—50 


Danville Team. 


Brigger 


110011011110100111H—14 
11111110111011111110—17 
11111110111100111111—17—48 
Brantford Team No. 1, 
- -11111111111000110010—14 
Crompton .. --11001100111110101010—12 
Cutcliffe «++» O01111111011011111111—17—43 
Brantford Team No. 2. 
10101000110101110111—12 
01101110100111111111—15 
11100001011111000100—10—37 


Westbrook 


Montgomery 
Summersheyes 
Wheeler 


Buffalo Audubon Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., May 20.—Edward C, Burkhardt, with no handi- 
cap, won the Hebard trophy, scoring 29 out of 30, certainly 
shooting. This event was the main attraction, and is No. 4 
on the programme, following. No. 3 event was the club badge 
shoot. Warren won A, J. J. Reid won Class B, W. R. Eaton 
won Class C. The scores: 


Events: 
Targets: 
Burkhardt... 


> Besa isea 
S: 


73 RRS 


_— 
'_ oa 


BS: SEHRSaBa 
SomsSBie eco 


EARS bets te bo komm bine 
2B: RBS: RS Se 


BCHSSRASSHENE wee 
b= 


Bobabbabaehisne 
RAW: SILKVBRR so 


t Soo 


Bat 
:5 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Dantels—Money. 


St. Louis; Mo., May 22.—As aftermath of the big. shoot 
races were shot here yesterday. The first was between A. B. 
Daniels, of Denver, Colo., and pt A. W. Money, of New York. 
The other between J. R. Elliott, of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Dr. J. W. Smith, of St. Louis, while the final one was between 
(ae - Hallowell, of Bridgeport, Conn., and. Dr. Max C, Stark- 

ff, of St. Louis. 

In the Daniels-Money match high scores prevailed princi: be- 
cause the birds trapped for this were what is oneness 
The outcome of this was a-win for Daniels by 95 to The result 
was unsatisfactory to the. contestants, and at first Mr. Daniels 
declined to take the money, claiming that this was not an actual 
test of skill, for while he ‘outshot fis o ent he attributes it 
mostly to the poor quality of the birds. However, at some future 


time this pair will meet in, when ev effort will be made to 
have only the highest qulty of guenst’ 


211.2121922121111111110212—24 
2222211220022111121121222—23 
22202121221*1212011121211—22 
2212211°22222222122221012—; 


2392 
Smith—Elliott. 


The Smith-Elliott match and the Hallowell-Starkloff match were 
shot at the same time, on different sets of traps, though. On 
these there was a marked improvement in the birds, as a good wind 
had sprung up, which aided the birds greatly. 

lliott experienced no trouble in defeating Dr. Smith, for he 
assumed the lead early in the race, and ever thereafter held his 
man safe. He killed his first 35 straight, which gave him a 
lead of 3 at this stage of the race, and thence on he kept in- 
creasing it to the finish, the ultimate result being a win by 8 
birds. To many it was evident that Dr. Smith was simply out- 
classed. True he made some ie: fine kills, but his opponent’s 
execution overshadowed all of this. The birds, aided by the 
wind, were a good strong lot of flyers. 


J AR Elliott 


Dr 


1210222*12*112"121212110*—19—88 
Hallowell—Starkloff. 


The Hallowell-Starkloff match peered to be more interesting, 
as in this, for a time at least, the lead kept alternating. First 
one and then the other would ‘assume it. hat was in the earl 
part of the match, though after the first string of 25, Hallowell 
shot a gy eye race, scoring 73 out of his last 75, and finish- 
ing with the great score of 92 after losing 6 out of his first 25. 
Unfortunately for Dr. Starkloff, his gun went wrong, and on a 
number of occasions the discharge of the first barrel would jar 
off the other. This occurred so frequently that in anticipation of 
it he became gunshy; so much so that he lost his time. In the 
early part of the match he shot very well, but after that he gradu- 
ally fell behind, and finished with but 85. After the match he 
showed a badly lacerated shoulder, and it was surprising that he 
was able to finish the match at all. The birds in this match 
were the best of the bunch, owing to the fact that these traps 
are located on the brow of the hill, which gave the wind full 
scope: 

Hallowell 

24 


2222222221 222222222022222—24 
seesmssareaninaueaeeee a 
222222220*221122022222220— 
22111*2211222011111212111—23 
22221121112202*122212*122—22 
211°21220211**11201110212—19—85 


Each match was for $100 a side, loser to pay for the birds. 
Paut R. Lrrzxe. 


Starkloff 


West Chester Gun Club, 


West Cuester, Pa., May 18.—Herewith are the scores of shoot, 
which proved a success, despite the wet weather, for we were 
unable to commence until 1:30, and in fact had = up the 
idea of shooting at all; but when shooters arrived, driving twenty 
miles to attend, we soon put the —aeee in running order 
and kept it going without a hitch until darkness called a stop. 
Our visitors were from Philadelphia, Radnor, Wayne, Christiana, 
Springfield, Pomeroy and Bartville. The scores: 

Events: 

Added money: 

Targets: 15 

k 10 
12 
il 
7 
10 
ll 
ll 


Henry 10 
Anderson ; 9 12 


i 
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Burrato, N. Y., May 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
announcement of our programme in this week’s issue you state 
seat oe 5 co io an es os = a ene one of 

surplus added. ow, as the a guarantee , surplus 
added) is so far above the usual —— we do not blame your 
compositor for making the error. The figures must have startled 
him, as they have nearly every trap-shooter in America. Kindly 
correct this in your next issue, and let every one of your readers 
understand that by paying $5 entry, which includes meee. they 
can compete for a which the Buffalo Audubon Club guar- 
antees shall not be less than $500, and that should the number of 
onirigs be Benne TA surplus be created, such surplus will be 

a to 
Many inquiries have been received as to the manner of division 

Bios wish to make this matter cl all, 


In your 


—18 
seececeseerececseres « « -1111110001111019111011111—20 
. 1100011101111110101111110—18 
--0111011011010110011101000—14 
--0111010001011011111111011—17 
- -1101101111011101011011011—18 
- 000110000000110; ~ 
=: 
+ -1111111001171000101111011— 
- -1001001000001002111110110—12 
100001100011 110011111— 


A, E. Perry Sec’y. 
De Lamar Gun Club, 


Mepat shoot, magautrap rules, five positions, 60 targets, un- 
known angles. A strong wind blowing: 


1111119111111111101111011—23 
1011111111111111111111100—23—46 
141111011101111111111110—22 


100111! 
1111111000101001111011111—18 
1201110010111111110111111—20—38 
1110100111110001010011111—16 
1111110111101111111101110—21—37 
1101100101111011111111011—19 
0000101101111111101111110—17—36 
1100101111110111101111111—20 


0111110100110111011111101—18—32 
101111.1010101111110011101—18 
1010110110001101011110010—14—32 
101111011111101110101001—18 
0100011101111000010110111—14—32 
Dr. J. J. Prumer. 
Elliott Challenges Crosby. 

New, Yorx, May 25.—Editor Forest und Stream: We have re- 
ceived from Mr. J. A. R, Elliott, of Kansas City, Mo., a challenge 
to Mr. W. R. Crosby for the E. C. inanimate target championship 
cup, won by the latter at the St. Louis tournament. : 

r. Elliott incloses the sum of $25 as forfeit, same being ac- 
cording to the conditions governing the championship cup. 

We have to-day notified Mr. Crosby of the receipt of the chal- 
lenge, and have requested him to name date, place and time for 
holding the match at his earliest convenience. 

Epwarp Banks, 
Sec’y The American E. C, & Schultze Gun Powder Co., Ltd. 


cnswers to Correspondents, 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 


F. B. J., Clarksburg, W. -Va.—As bloodhound breeders do not 
advertise any stock we presume they have none for sale, and 
regret therefore that we cannot give you the desired information. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Wright’s Poultry Keeper. 


Tue first edition of this work was published in 1867, its objects 
being to give practical details with such clearness and simplicity 
that it might be “put into the hands of a person totally ignorant 
of poultry- ceping, with the reasonable certainty’ that its instruc- 
ey if followed, would command success.” The constant de- 
mand for rapidly succeeding editions has proved that The Practical 
Poultry fulfilled its intended purpose. 

The work just been brought out in a new edition by Cassell 
& Co.; it is considerably enlarged and two of the colored plates 
are devoted to varieties of — which have been recently 
introduced. The facts and the truth are becoming more defined 
——— the vexed question of ultry farming, and some 

eavor has been made to set forth that truth, and to correct 
the exaggerations which have been published on both sides. Those 
who keep poultry, or contemplate doing so, had better consult 
a good manual, and Mr. Wright’s is certainly one of the best. 
For sale by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. Price $2, postpaid.—Adv. 


Stop-Overs at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington on 
Pennsylvania Railroad Through Tickets. 


In addition to its excellent train service, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road offers the traveler between New York and Chicago, and New 
York and St. Louis the Priniege of a stop-over of ten days at Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington. is stop-over is granted 
on all first-class tickets reading via those cities. Persons 
desiring to stop-over a deposit their ticket with the station 

on arrival. 


onet immediately : 
'o those who have business to transact in these cities, or to = 
sons who have never visited the National Capital, this privilege 
is a valuable one, and should appeal to all through travelers be- 
tween New York and the West, and Chicago or St. Louis and the 
East. The stations of the Pennsylvania Railroad are centrally 
located in a, Baltimore and W: 

to any section of the cities is easy, by either the regular street car 
lines or by the Pennsylvania cabs, to be found at the 
Philadelphia and Washington stations.—Adv. 


Portable Houses. 


Messrs. Wm. Mills & Son advertise to-da: a hunter’s cabin 
which is knockdownable, packupable, portable and screwupable 
ear and wrench, and what little gum: 
Bon ts -2 oe Bom. The, Mills cabin should “dot the 
shore many electable lake, materially adds to 

comfort of camping . 





